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AN ENEMY’S CHARGE. 


A WELL-KNowN ecclesiastical association, 
having for its members the Rev. W. H. 
|| Hale, Archdeacon of London ; the Rev. W. 
H. Hale, Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s ; 
| the Rev. W. H. Hale, Master of the Charter- 
| house; the Rev. W. H. Hale, Almoner of 
St. Paul’s; the Rev. W. H. Hale, Chaplain 
|| to the Bishop of London; and the Rev. W. 
_H. Hale, Vicar of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, 
| has lately been made the subject of virulent 
| satire in a something purporting to be 
a charge addressed to the clergy of the 
archdeaconry of London, by W. H. Hale, 
M.A. The Archdeacon of London re- 
ceives about three hundred a-year ; the Canon 
of St. Paul's, six or seven hundred and 





| a residence; the Master of the Charter- 

| house, eight hundred and a residence ; the 
Vicar of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, two thou- 
sand and a residence ;—all which moneys flow 
|| into one pair of pockets, and all which resi- 
dences are the dwelling of a single priest. 
| Now, taking hard advantage of the prejudice 
and scandal that arise from this fact, the 
|| enemy of the association—save a man from 
himself !—depicts it in the shape of a great 
Pluralist dissatisfied with his pecuniary posi- 
tion, and addressing from the pulpit a large 
| body of Christian ministers, who come to him 
| for seasonable counsel, on the blessings of 
| filth as a source of lucre. For this is, in fact, 
the substance of the charge to which we are 
referring. Death and burial are its solemn 
themes, The final aspirations of the Christian 
|| are connected with his thoughts of some 
|| departed souls; but, to his spiritual pastors, 
| the archdeacon is here represented as com- 
| mending him chiefly in the form of one 
| who is either a customer or dealer at 
| another shop while living, and as resolving 
himself, when dead, into dust and gas, and 
money. Only in a land where there is 
L, S. D. instead of I. H. 8. upon the pulpit- 
| front, and a great ledger on the pulpit- 
| cushion, could a charge like this have been 
| delivered. 

When, in eighteen hundred and fifty, some 
attempt was made towards the shutting-up of 
| Over-crowded churchyards; “in the month of 
Decemler of that year returns were made,” 
says the canon, “by the parishes and by | 
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the clergy to the Board of Health, of the 
amount of compensation which would be re- 
quired for the loss of their fees; and I have 
it recorded in writing that the officers of 
the Board of Health, after receiving the 
returns from my own parish, intimated that 
the board would act with the greatest liberality 
towards individuals who should be affected 
by the act, such as the incumbent” (in- 
cluding the archdeacon, the canon, and the 
master of Charter-house), “the clerk and 
sexton. Thus far,” it is said, “the legislature 
seemed inclined to adhere to the original pur- 
pose expressed in the appointment of the 
select committee in eighteen hundred and 
forty-two, respecting the rights of the clergy. 
But, though many of the clergy” (not in- 
cluding the archdeacon, the canon, and the 
master of Charter-house), “have been im- 
poverished, and all have encountered loss 
by the destruction of rights acknowledged by 
the legislature to exist, all thought of reme- 
dying the injury appears to be abandoned.” 
This is set forth as the text of the arch- 
deacon’s charge, and he is represented by his 
cruel satirist—in the absence of all hope of 
compensation for the loss of intramural burial 
fees—as striking out against those whom 
he is contemptuously made to call the patrons 
of the public health, and falling generally 
into a state of combativeness, very ludicrous 
to see. Thus he is even supposed to test the 
gravity of his reverend audience by maintain- 
ing that the abolition of intramural interment 
is injurious in the highest degree to religion 
and to morals, and that no proof has been as 
yet adduced, that English churches and 
churchyards, containing the bodies of the 
faithful of many by-gone generations, are in 
any way whatever sources of disease, or are 
dangerous to the public health. If it were 
possible to suppose this charge really offered 
by an archdeacon of London to the London 
deay, it would be just as possible to 
receive it in the light of something in a 
much higher degree injurious to religion and 
morals than the shutting-up of over-crowded 
churchyards in the heart of a great city. 
It is true that there are ill-paid clergymen in 
London who have lost part of an almost 
necessary maintenance by the loss of 
churchyard fees. We heartily desire that 
they should have their rights. But the great 
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Pluralist who occupies three houses and 
locks up in his cash-box three clergymen’s 
incomes, is not the man whose pity can con- 
sole them most eifeetuaily, or whose advice 
(that they should eke their livings out by 
cleaving to a vested interest in what their 
countrymen declare to be abominable and 
corrupt) is most likely to be welcome to their 
ears. 
satirist of the aforesaid ecclesiastical asso- 
ciation, has most bitterly and cruelly attacked 
its credit. 

He has done wrong also to the body of the 
London clergy, who, during all the inquiries 
of late years into the state of their town 
churehyards, declared frankly, with but very 
few exceptions, that they were unwholesome, 
even in a religious point of view. The sup- 
posed archdeacon is made to talk, also, of 
that solemnity which was wont to attend 
the walking funeral from the poor man’s 
residence to his parish church. Upon this 
head what is the feeling of the London 
clergy ? Conspicuous among sound church- 
men there is a dean who, as a scholar and 
a poet, should have no very mean percep- 
tion on a point of sense and feeling. “A 
funeral procession,’ says Dean Milman, 
“through the streets of a great and busy town, 
can scarcely be made impressive. 


riages of half the nobility in the land, will 
arrest for an instant the noise and conftsion 
of our streets, or awaken any deeper impres- 
sion with the mass than idle curiosity, While 
the poor man, borne on the shoulders of men 
as poor as himself, is jostled off the pavement, 
the mourners, at some crossing, are either in 
danger of being run over or separated from 
the body ; in the throng of passers no sign of 
reverence, no stirring of conscious mortality 
in the heart.” What is this but a just ex- 
pression of the simple knowledge of every 
man, woman, and child in London competent 
to observe what passes in the streets? The 
consciousness of an indifferent, unsympathising 
crowd, disturbs and distracts the mourner, 
throws constraint over the expression of his 
grief, diverts his thoughts from that inward 
contemplation of the heavenly mansion to 
which the lost friend has been led, and as a 
denizen of which—not as a denizen of the 
pavers is the instinct, as well as the sacred 

uty, of the Christian mourner to cherish 
him in thought. The ‘archdeacon is, by his 
merciless enemy, represented as setting aside 
for unsubstantial all considerations of this 
kind. “To bury the dead in places apart from 
human habitation,” he is made to say, “is to 
overwhelm their memories in darkness ; it is 
the putting the eandle under the bushel in- 
stead of in the candlestick ; it is a forbidding 
the light of the noble, the wise, and the good, 
who are departed, so to shine before men, 
that they may remember their good works, 
and be excited to follow their example.” 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


For which reasous we hold that the| 


Not even | 
the hearse in gorgeous gloom, with all the | 
pomp of heraldry, and followed by the car-| 
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What! is the light left by the wise and 
righteous a corpse-candle, and nothing more? 
Do we lose all when we lose their material 
dust and ashes? Certainly we do, the satirist 
would make us believe that the archdeacon 
thinks. The object of his discourse is said to 
be “to avert from my church and country as 
great an evil as can befal us—the neglect of 
the dead and loss of their example,” by the 
loss of burial fees at St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, 
and other churches having graveyards set 
among the crowded dwellings of the poor, 
Of course the satirist alah that a 
rich pluralist was not likely to demean 
himself by personally burying a pauper, and 
that he might fairly be represented as not 
knowing that the parish church itself is 
not for persons of that class. The arch- 
deacon is, indeed, shown as dwelling, in 
one part of his charge, on the comfort it 
must be to persons who cannot go to church 
themselves, on account of their shabby 
clothing, to know that they have relatives 
buried in or near the building ; but he, ap- 
parently, does not know that the burial 
service is not read within the church walls 
over paupers—that their bodies go straight 
to the grave. He is represented as eloquent, 
however, upon the privilege of interment 
near the church, speaking of Kensal Green as 
of a place far away in some wide desert, 
saying that there is hardly a village or 
hamlet in England which does not contain 
men and women around whose graves crowds 
will not willingly assemble to deplore their 
loss, and summing up accordingly with this 
inquiry—* If the places allotted for the 
dead be no longer places of concourse, is 
it not manifest that all those lessons— 
lessons the value of which even the Heathen 
understood—will be no Jonger taught?” If 
such a charge were solemnly delivered to the 
London clergy in a sacred building, they 
must be supposed to know that the close 
London graveyards really are frequented 
by deploring crowds; that it would be a 
Christian sight if they were so, and would 
speak well for the efficacy of our faith in 
a more spiritual life than that which is put 
off with this gross body. But the common 
belief of Londoners who pass to and fro 
daily before the old reeking graveyards, is 
utterly the reverse—that they are of all 
lonely places the most utterly deserted, 
From one of them, now closed, a visitor 
brought this description home :— 


A long narrow strip, not above ten or twelve feet in 
width, between the walls of the church on one side, 
and the rears of some old dirty houses in Cloth-fair, 
which in some parts overhang the ground, on the 
other, To astranger it has all the appearance of a 
filthy backyard, common to séveral low and filthy 
houses. The surface is strewed with cabbage leaves, 
parings of turnips, fish-bones, and other sorts of rub- 
bish, with large splashes of filthy water that had 
been recently emptied from some adjacent window. 
There is a large pile of hencoops at one end, and there 
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Charles Dickens.) 
are a couple of dog-kennels at another part. Upon 
inquiring to whom they belonged, the schoolmaster of 
the parochial schools informed me that they were his 
property, adding that the management of the ground 
had been left by the churchwardens in his hands for 
the last three or four years, and that he made use of it 
as aconvenient place to keep his fowls in, At the 
present season of the year, he said, it did not look nice ; 
but in summer the grass grew quite beautifully. 
Before his time, the graveyard, he told me, was in a 
horrible state, and not fit to be entered by anyone, 
being ankle deep in many places with excrement, 
which had been thrown out from the houses in Cloth- 
fair, and no better than a common dung-yard, Yet 
then, or at least not very long before, it was the pauper 
burial-ground for the parish; and that multitudes of 
human corpses have been thrust into it is sufficiently 
| evident by the great rising of the ground, by many 
| feet above the level of the adjacent court, 





They are not all so bad as that; yet 
inhabitants of London who remember what 
its graveyards were before the tardy inter- 
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sketch does no serious injustice to the class. 


about Christian decorum than church-fees, 
has thus described the method of burial, the 
prevention of which is, according to the arch- 
deacon’s supposed charge, to be injurious in 
the highest degree to religion and morals. 


The touching association of burial, and the sub- 
|| lime spirituality of our Burial Service, are broken in 
| upon by the exhibitions of the most vulgar and even 
| ludicrous scenes of daily life. The eastern end of 
| my parish-ground, for instance, abuts upon Brick 
| Lane, one of our most crowded and noisy thorough. 
fares, and at one corner stands a publichouse, which, 
of course, is not without its attractions to street min- 
strels, So the dead may be buried to the tune of 
Pop goes the Weasel, while street-boys wholly des- 
titute of reverential feeling, climb about the rails, 
and offend the mourners with remarks familiar and 
offensive. On all these occasions, said the Christian 
minister, I labour under the indescribable uneasiness 
of feeling out of place. And yet the exposure of my 
burial ground is but partial, and is little or nothing 
compared with that of many others. 


So felt the Reverend W. Stone, vicar of 

| Spitalfields. 
| The dead are treated in the mock charge 
as objects of church traffic. This charge 
is made to begin by stating that atten- 
tion was first called to the subject of intra- 
mural interment by Mr. Walker. The irre- 
a and indecencies of the graveyards 
escribed by that gentleman, chiefly took place 
in those unconsecrated cemeteries which were 
the property of individuals, or were attached 
to dissenting chapels. Then we come to the 
gist of the argument at once. The inquiries 
then set on foot, says the preacher, revealed 
| to the public the extent of the expenditure 
| upon burial; whilst the profit which then 
| acerned, not merely to the clergy, but to the 
parishes and the undertakers, attracted the 
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ference of the legislature, know that this| 


In a London churchyard not a whit worse | 
than the average, a clergyman more careful | 


attention of capitalists, and caused the 
formation of cemetery companies, who, with 
Se SS en 
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the aid of the legislature, have nearly suc- 
ceeded in securing to themselves the monopoly 
of burial within the metropolitan district. 

In the beginning there was little to be 
feared. The cemetery system was at first 
unpopular ; and, if it had not been for cholera, 
it is doubtful whether the cemeteries would 
have proved to be a profitable speculation. 
The wile mischief came of our rebellion in 
not taking the cholera as quietly as Christians 
should ; who ought to swell and not destroy 
the burial-fees of their spiritual pastors and 
masters. 

Afterwards, medical | ractitioners began to 
make inquiries, proper care of the health 
came to be discussed. And now, Science— 
profane defrauder of the churchyard !—has 
become so bold, as to consider her powers 
equal to the contest with this fatal disease, so 
that the registrar-general of births, has not 
hesitated to ask,—*Is London to continue 
every five years to be attacked by pestilence, 
and to lose so many thousands of its inha- 
bitants? Cannot the conditions in which 
disease is fatal be determined, and cannot 
| they be removed ?” 

Intramural interment, then, came into 
question, and legislation for its abolition was 
|commenced, as tle archdeacon is made to 
say, with a special direction that due respect 
should be paid to the rights of the clergy. 
The committee, saving vested rights in family 
vaults and allowing value to the clergy for 
the loss of fees, concluded that interment of 
| bodies was injurious to the health of the in- 
habitants of large towns, recommended legis- 
lation, and that, after a certain date, burials 
in them should be prohibited. This was re- 
commending, according to the supposed argu- 
}ment of the archdeacon, what was in the 
highest degree injurious to religion and good 
morals ; but he is made to add,—the report 
caused little anxiety. The clergy and paro- 
chial authorities were gratified by the assur- 
ance that their rights would be respected-— 
that they should not suffer in their pockets ! 

Thus there is no disguise. The cloak of 
religion and morals is worn open, to show tl:e 
whole figure of Mammon. One of the first 
legislative interferences recorded, is the order 
that no coffin should be buried ata less depth 
than thirty inches below the ordinary surface 
of the ground ; then the dangerous state of 
many churchyards and vaults led to the 
closing of the burial-grounds,—although, as 
the archdeacon is made to sneer, if the premises 
were true, power might with equal pro- 
priety have been given for shutting up the 
churches, 

The year eighteen hundred and fifty-one 
was remarkable in the eyes of the supposed 
archdeacon. It was remarkable in the eyes 
of the world for the Great, Exhibition in 
Hyde Park, and for some other events; in 
the eyes of the archdeacon it was remarkable 
for the passing of an act of Parliament which 
favoured the commercial speculation of the 
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[Conducted by 


cemetery companies. Afterwards came the | miasma, and gases, and deleterious emanations ; and if 
’ 


law that no person should be buried within | 


a hundred yards of a house; which is sup- 
posed to be considered by the archdeacon as 
equivalent to x sending of the dead out into 
the desert. 
this in affecting language :— 

The church and churchyard of the parish has 
hitherto been one of the strongest ties to bind the 
people at large to the communion of our church. The 
right of sepulture in the churchyard was a right be- 
longing to the poor as well as to the rich ; it was their 
pride to bury their dead with due honour, to have the 
service read by their own minister, and large was the 
amount which persons, even of the humblest rank, paid 
to the parishes to secure to the surviving members of 
the family the privilege of burial in the same grave. 
Burial bound, I say, the people in the metropolis to 
the Established Church. 


Alas for the lost days of churchyard mono- 
poly ! 

To recover this, or to get compensation for 
the loss of it, or if neither can be done, to hurl 
defiance at the persons and opinions by which 


so excellent a business has been ruined, is | 
apparently the object of the charge. Religion | 


and morals are in the highest degree im- 
perilled, and as for your conjectures about 
wholesomes and unwholesomes, there is 
nothing whatever unwholesome in a putrefy- 
ing corpse. In the following passage the 
satirist overshoots his mark, by carrying the 
absurd too far beyond the limits of the 

ssible. No archdeacon could by any possi- 

ility have risked such reputation as he may 

have had by speaking in this fashion. 

The terms, shocking, disgusting, disgraceful, demo- 
ralising, are constantly applied to the presence of the 
dead body in the dwelling-house, as well as to the 
ordinary accidents of burial—and whilst historical 
science is permitted to ransack the barrow of the Celt 
or the Saxon, or to discntomb the conteats of a necro- 
polis ; and ethnology determines by the form of the 
skull the race; and physiology the age and sex by the 
form of the bones,—and all this is detailed with the 
minutest accuracy in the philosophical journal, or the 
daily newspaper, and not a word is said of disgust,— 
the casting up of the skull and of the bones in a parish 
grave is pronounced to be shocking to humanity, &c. 


Now, surely the putrefaction of the Celts | 


and of the ancient Peruvians is a process 
by this time pretty well complete; and as 
for what dry particles remain of them, we 
have entered into no most sacred contract 
to respect their barrows, or their bones. 
Having raised a childish argument to put 
into the mouth of his enemy, the writer of 
the charge knocks it down in the next 
sentence, by wording afresh the complaint, 
and calling the offence of society against 
good morals, the refinement which expresses 
strong abhorrence at the thought of turning 
up a body from the grave “ until decompo- 
sition of all its parts is complete.” 

But what if it is putrid? the minister of 
the Most High, is represented as inquiring : 


It is an easy thing to use scientific terms, such al 


He deplores the consequence of | 


you talk scientifically, or appear to do so, you may 
easily persuade simple-minded persons to distrust their 
| own experience. .. . We have a right to demand, not 
opinions and presumptions, but experiments ; not con- 
jectures about wholesomes and unwholesomes, but 
facts duly attested, and deductions clearly drawn. 


Well, though there are facts enough on re- 
cord to make upamodest library ; facts enough 
to have long since thoroughly convinced 
all men who attend to other matters than 
| the cash-box, we will reproduce one or two 
that must have been perfectly well known to 
the archdeacon if he has read what he 
professes to have read, and if it be really 
the archdeacon who is holding such an 
argument :— 

The meat in butchers’ shops near Londen 
graveyards, whenever the stench becomes at 
| all great, taints in a single day or night, and 
| the taint of putrid matter is communicated to 
flesh and blood not only when dead. Sir J. 
MacGregor states that once in Spain, soon 
after twenty thousand men had been buried 
within a period of two or three months, the 
troops breathing the air and drinking the 
water round about the place of burial were 
attacked by malignant fever and dysentery. 
In the two hundred and eighteen acres of 
London graveyards, a million and a half of 
bodies were interred within the lifetime of 
jone generation. In 1841, two gravediggers 
| perished instantly on descending a grave in 
St. Botolph’s churchyard, Aldgate. Four men 
went ashore in Whampoa Roads, near Canton, 
to bury one of their comrades who had died 
of dysentery : they happened to select a spot 
for the grave in which a human body had 
|been buried two months previously: the 
{moment the spade went through the lid 
jof the coffin a dreadful efiluvium issued 
forth, aud the two men engaged in the work 
‘fell down nearly lifeless. With difficulty 
| their companions approached near enough to 
|drag them from the spot, and to fill up the 
place with earth. The two men who were 
{thus seized gradually recovered sufficiently 
to be able, with assistance, to reach the boat 
jaud return on board their ship. By the 
succeeding morning, the symptoms of malig- 
nant pestoid fever were fully developed in 
both men ; of which disease one of them died 
on the fourth day and the other on the morning 
of the fifth. Of the other two, one had a severe 
attack of fever on the eighth day ; the other 
|a slight indisposition. Is there not evidence 
enough here of the danger of foul church- 
yards in the midst of dense populations? 
Should anybody wish for some further idea 
|of a foul churchyard, here it is. Before the 
graveyard belonging to St. Clement Danes 
|was closed and sealed with a thick seal 
|of asphalte, on one hot summer’s day, 
a grave was opened of such depth that the 
remains of at least ten skeletons were 
thrown up. The foetor was then so over- 
powering, “that even the beadle of the 
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parish acknowledged it was very bad.” 
Not a window facing the graveyard could be 
opened, notwithstanding the oppressive heat 
of the day. “Some of the residents were 
obliged to leave their houses for a time ; 
persons passing along Portugal Street held 
their nostrils; a policeman standing at the 
door of Kirg’s College Hospital was seized 
with vomiting, and one of the physicians of 


that institution who approached the open | 


grave was suddenly seized with giddiness, 
and would have fallen down if he had not 
been supported by another gentleman.” But 
upon all this the mock archdeacon, more 
stubborn than the beadle, having just dis- 


missed as a cant phrase a very short and | 


useful scientific word in use now throughout 


Europe, is represented as producing Scripture | 


as an argument for filth and corruption, 
which is the boldest use of cant 
experience. 


subserves in time to the good of man.” 
Presently he is made to say, “it is certain 


that the contact with putrescence does not, 
generally injure health or shorten life.” Per- | 
haps there may be a trap set in that sentence, | 
reservation being made of inhalation of it as | 
it floats upon the air, and absorption of it) 


through the lungs into the blood. “It is a 


remarkable fact,” we are told, “not unim-| 


portant to the present inquiry, that of all 
beings man alone is buried. Organic life is 
the noblest work of chemical combination 
elaborated by the hand of Nature, which is 
God’s minister.” Another angel in 
Hierarchy, of whom we never heard before. 
In ordinary life, men give the word Nature 
to the works of the AlJl-wise, because a just 


feeling of reverence restrains them from the | 


constant and familiar handling of His sacred 
name. It does not therefore follow that this 
word Nature should be elevated to the dig- 
nity of angel, by an orator who speaks to 
ministers of God, and whose express mission 
it is to hold discourse of sacred things. No 
matter ; such, we are told, is organic life— 


the wholesome tying of a knot, whereof, 
We see, | 


organie death is but the untying. 
therefore, ‘ how innoxious a thing in respect 
of life is death.” There are vast numbers of 


animals who, not being eaten up, “die by the | 


hand of death” (whatever that may mean), and 
are not deposited in graves when they become 
| what the archdeacon calls, or is made to call, 
| “dead corpses.” Who is the worse for that? 
the author of the charge humorously in- 
quires, 
It is hardly necessary to say, that when 


the body of the animal decays, it stinks ;—| 


that the use in nature of the stink is to 
warn people that there lies something which 
they ought not to come near. If the author 
of the charge would any day next sum- 
mer pocket the first dead cat that he may 
| chance to pick up in the streets, carry it 
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in our | 
“ Nature,” he says, “as well as | 
Scripture, attests that every creature of God | 
is good, and that death, not less than life, | 


the | 
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‘home, and put it in his pot-pourri jar, upon 
his study table or beneath his bed, he will 
not, after short experience wait to inquire 
\“who is the physiologist who will say, 
avoid that” cat. The admonition of nature 
|in this matter—except in the case of animals 
expressly created to get rid of offal by 
devouring it—is not lost on either man or 
| beast. 

But here, again, the satirist represents the 
archdeacon as blowing down his own card- 
house of argument. “If,” he says, “the vici- 
|nities of some churchyards be unwholesome, 
it will be found on a candid examination, that 
other causes of disease exist there, such as 
filth and poverty; such as everywhere 
|engenders disease, whether in the proximity 
of a churchyard or not.” But filth is putre- 
scent matter, animal or vegetable, and poverty 
represents only the weakness upon which it 
preys. If filth, according to the archdeacon, 
everywhere engenders disease, when the poor 
man has it for his own free heritage, why 
may it not do so when it is maintained for 
him by free-worshipping dignitaries of the 
church as a foundation of religion and good 
morals ? 

If we have not said enough to prove that 
this is not really a charge of the Archdeacon 
of London to his clergy, but a harsh satire 
by some person against a clergyman upon 
whose good livings his mind is too much 
fixed, the evidence of a malicious intent in 
the concluding passages is irresistible. The 
speaker is supposed to call attention to his 
;experience of the moral advantage derived 
from his own contemplation of the tombs. In 
the chapel of the Charter-house, how in- 
teresting to the members of the foundation 
are the memorials of the dead! There our 
founder has reposed beneath a splendid tomb 
for nearly two centuries and a half; and, 
being dead, yet speaketh to us all,—both 
old and young—reminding us not to dis- 
grace his bounty and exciting us to thank- 
fulness, 

After showing how the tomb of the founder 
has enabled him to feel thankful for moneys 
received, the master of the Charter-house is 
made to regret that no future Carthusian 
can consign his body, as the late Lord Ellen- 
borough did, to be interred in the founder’s 
vault in token of his affection for the place 
of his education, and to be even in death an 
example to stimulate his schoolfellows to 
exertions like his, in the hope of a like 
reward, Noble reward, truly! to lie in the 
grave beside a man whose only virtue was that 
after he made heaps of money by unchristian 
| practices—by usury and by the fitting out of 
privateers—he hoped to benefit his soul by 
| getting men to spend it piously when he was 
| dead. But for his legacy he shall be 





|accounted holy. Does not the archdeacon 
eat thereof, and is not the charity noto- 


riously subject to mismanagement? The 
stroke of satire was too sharp ; but his enemy, 
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sisted great temptation. 

The other tombs, by the contemplation of 
which the archdeacon is made to declare that 
he has been benefited, are at St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate :—“I go to my parish church— 
| there is the grave of Milton; in my parish 
| he lived and died.” The grave of Milton! at | 
| the end of a charge like this of all things | 
under the sun, is it the grave of Milton that 
still forcibly reminds the Pluralist that his 
course also is to end? Does he know what 
language rings through the broad world 





out of the grave of Milton, about ministers | 


who, “having a Gospel and church government 
set before their eyes, as a fair field wherein 
they might exercise the greatest virtues and 
the gree atest deeds of Christian authority, in 
mean fortunes and little furniture of this 
world ; they understand it not, and think no 
such matter, but admire and dote upon 
worldly riches and honours, with an easy 
life, to the bane of Christianity. Yea, they 
and their seminaries shame not to profess, to 
petition, and never leave pealing our ears, 
that unless we fat them like boars and cram 
them as they list with wealth, with deaneries 


and pluralities, with baronies and stately pre- | 


ferment, all learning and religion will go 
under foot. Which is such a shameless, such 
a bestial plea, and of that odious impudence 
in churchmen, who should be to us a pattern 
of temperance and frugal mediocrity.” 

Milton speaks from his grave with a loud 
voice, in sooth. But what does he say even 


much advantage from the contemplation of 
These are the words of Milton, 
which the satirist had well in mind when he 
prevented the archdeacon summing up his 
argument with this example : — 


his tomb ? 


| 
| 
| 
| of burial-fees to the vicar who derives so 


If the minister be maintained for his whole 
ministry, why should he be paid twice for any part 
thereof? Why should he, like a servant, seek vails 
over and above his wages? . . . Far less becomes it 

| these, now with a greediness lower than that of trades- 

| men calling passengers to their shop, and yet paid 
beforehand, to ask again for doing that which their 
founders did freely. . . . Burials and marriages are so 
little to be any part of their gain, that they who con- 
sider well may find them to be no part of their 
function. At burials their attendance they allege on 
the corpse; all the guests do as much unhired. But 
their prayers at the grave—superstitiously required ; 
yet, if required, their last performance to the deceased 
of their own flock. But the funeral sermon,—at their 
choice, or, if not, an occasion offered them to preach out 
of season, which is part of their office... . 
ground is broken. To sell that will not only raise up 
in judgment the council of truth against them, but will 
lose them the best champion of tithes, their zealous 
antiquary, Sir Henry Spelman ; who, in a book written 
to that purpose, proves that fees exacted or demanded 
for sacraments, marriages, burials, and especially 
for interring, are wicked, accursed, simoniacal, and 
abominable. 


No doubt that last was a conclusion founded 
on false premises ; but who can doubt what 
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| Then, 


lor with 


regulate the amount of discomfort to which 


\the fourth. 
'so disyraceful, that—and yet, 


| this vulgar open railway-carriage. 


But the | 


\fairest spots in England ; 


(Conducted Ly 


had he missed it, would have certainly re- | Milton would have said about this pamphlet, 


|if it were indeed the publication of a solemy 
charge to the archdeaconry of London ? 


AN EXCURSION TRAIN, 


TRAVEL in an open carriage by an excar- 
siou train? We know the thing i is horribly 
plebeian—low. ‘The price at which the rail- 
ar comp: anies convey their passengers in 
these carriages—some thing like half-a-crowy 


| per hundred miles—is in “itself a sufficient 


argument against any one of a right way 
of thinking, ever condescending to be 
carried at so disgracefully cheap a figure. 
the open carriages themselves—al- 
though it is true they are not called “ third 


| class,” and are not fitted with a stifling low 


roof, with wooden shutters that keep the. light 
out, ‘and louvre boards that let the draught i in, 
other appliances insisted upon to 


third-class passengers are entitled—the open 
carriages themselves, we say, are always 
looked upon as being the third-class—if not 
No, on the whole, the thing is 
it must oui— 
we have done it. More than that—it musi 
out again—we have done it on a Sun lay ! 

Still, O, my highly respectable brother, 
there is much that you and I might learn, 
even from the extremely common people in 
It would 
be better for us all, sometimes, if we 
stood less upon our first-class notions ; and, 
in our journeying through life, could find 
enjoyment by the way, even though offered 
us as cheaply as an excursion at half-a- 
crown per hundred miles: even though 
freely shared by those who never saw the 
inside of a London club, and who know 
nothing of the merits of well-fitting gloves, 
or pitent leather boots—except, perch .uce, 
from having made them. 

One lovely Sunday morning, a few weeks 
back, we had risen somewhat earlier than 
usual. We felt heavy, dull, and (if we 
may so express it) cobwebby. We had been 
working very hard for several weeks ; business 
had kept us all the summer closely shut upin 
London. In fact, we wanted change of air— 
if only long enough for our respiratory organs 
to get filled with air instead of dust and 
smoke. We thought of a long walk; but 
it would require a very long one before we 
reached an atmosphere such as we wanted. 
Where could we go, and yet get back again 
in time to recommence our labours on the 
Monday morning? At once, we thought of 
an excursion train. We recollected that for 
a few shillings we could visit one of the 
could travel many 
miles through waving corn-fields and green 


| meadow lands ; could drink our fill of pure 
isea air; could even cross and recross salt 


yet be back in London the 
We recollected an excursiod 


water and 
same night. 
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train through Portsmouth to the Isle of 
Wight. 

There was time to snatch a hasty break- 
fast ; and, at thirty-five minutes past seven, 
a, m., precisely, we were standing in the midst 
of a dense crowd of pleasure-seekers at the 
Waterloo terminus of the South Western 
Railway. It was a dense crowd truly, and 
the pushing to get tickets was, we admit, not 
the most agreeeable thing to undergo. We 
lave seen still denser crowds; have under- 
gone more pushing on a Jenny Lind, or 
Grisi night at the Italian Opera; yet the 
crowl—forgive us, opera-going reader—was 
not a whit more unmannerly at the doors of 
the Waterloo booking-oflice, than that at the 
entrance to the opera. 

At length we started—many hundreds of 
us. 
all bent alike, on a day’s thorough happiness, 
And, after a brief interval of chimuey-pots, 
and Lambeth factories, we found the sun 
shining brightly upon us, the trees and fields 
looking absolutely green, and the clouds 
coloured only by the morning sun’s reflection, 
untinted by the sinallest particle of soot. We 
were in the country. 

And now we all began to look about us, 
and to set ourselves to work in earnest, at 
the business we had come about. We had 
left London for the sole purpose of enjoying 
ourselves, and so the sooner we commenced 
doing it the better. Acquaintances were 


quickly furmed amongst the fellow-passen- | 


gers ; the etiquette of introduction not being 
indispensable in excursion trains, we had 
not left London half an hour, before we 


were in friendly communion with all around | 


us, chatting away as busily as though we had 
been friends for years; albeit, we are some- 


what taciturn by nature, and have travelled | 


the whole distance between Liverpool and 
Loudon shut up with five others, in a first- 
class carriage, and have heard no single word 
exchanyed on all the journey, further than 


: ats | 
every one on starting, saying it was a fine, 


morning, and every one replying, “ Very.” 


We have, therefore, come to the conclusion | 


that there is some hidden excitant in excur- 
ion trains to conversation. 

Our nearest neighbour, we blushed to be- 

lieve, was a shoemaker. We fear, indeed, that 


that was not the worst; and that, moreover, | 


he must have been a depraved shoemaker ; 
, 


for, not content with travelling on a Sunday, | 


he had the further villany openly to violate 


the law, in defiance of the railway regula-| 


tions, forty-shilling fines, and all statutes and 
bye-laws in that case made and provided, 
coolly to pull out his tobaecco-pouch, and 
hope that no one objected to smoking ? 
Ovject to smoking! Nota bit of it. No 
one objects to anything in an excursion train. 
Even the railway officials themselves did not 
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All very common people, doubtless, but 
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' eee : 
were openly smoked in the very face of the 


hostile bye-law, sometiines (by accident) even 
in the faces of the railway porters. And, as 
| the fresh strong breeze sweeping through those 
| open carriages, carried far away the clouds 
as soon as formed, the daintiest maiden could 
| not have objected. 

| All this, it must be owned, was very low. 
| Nor was the character of the assembly much 
jimproved by the production from various 
coat-pockets of sundry bottles ; some of which, 
; we are afraid we must admit, were filled with 
_beer, others it may be with the still less 
reputable gin-and-water, One thing we are 
, convinced of—it was not claret, or burgundy, 
| or champagne, 

Facing us sat an old woman, dressed in a 
|gown of very seedy black. For some time 
she had been silent; but, as the train went 
| on, she too had yielded to the mysterious in- 
| fluence, and had become quite chatty. Her 
| first attempt at conversation occurred when we 
| were about half-way on our journey. She had 
| then timidly ventured to inquire, if we were 
| not near Portsmouth. On being answered in 
| the negative, she once more sank back into 

silence. Again and again, at intervals of 
very few minutes, the same question was 
| put ; until, being told that she must wait at 
| least another hour, she seemed resolved to 
make the best of it, and set hard to work at 
eating bread-and-butter. All kinds of lug- 
gage, were strictly prohibited in the excur- 
sion train; but by a dexterous adjustment of 
| her shawl at the station, the old lady had ma- 
naged to smuggle in her basket. As time 
wenton, she grew impatient, and often strained 
her eyes across the landscape in hopes to 
catch a glimpse of anything that looked like 
Portsmouth. No wonder she was anxious. 
When she, at last, became communicative, we 
‘learned that she was going down to see her 
son. His ship had arrived at Spithead but 
the day before, and as “she hadu’t seen the 
poor dear boy for nigh upon two year, she 
thought she might spare a few shillings just 
to see him now he was in England. It wasn’t 
often that she spent money for her own plea- 
sure, fur she had three other children quite 
dependent on her, and it was very little she 
could do for them.” Poor woman! A very 
common person we have no doubt. In fact, 
we know she was, for she accepted beer when 
' the bottle was handed to her by a neighbour, 
and thanked him kindly for it. Common 
though she was, the mother’s heart blessed 
the invention of excursion trains. 

There was a young geutleman seated ina 
corner of our carriage, who studiously avoided 
‘any intercourse with his fellow-passengers. 
| He must have been a lawyer's clerk, or some 

one else accustomed to move in good society. 
| He smoked cigars, which he carried in an elabo- 


! 
'rately-embroidered case, and.drank brandy- 











object ; for, as we stopped at different stations— | and-water, to which he used « glass,—a luxury 
our friend's example having been pretiy gene-| not common in that carriage; the majority 


| rally followed—cigars and pipes innumerable driuking from the neck of the bottle. This poor 
| ie ali 3 oak aetna 


| 
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young gentleman we felt for deeply. He was so 
obviously out of his element ; heseemed so very 
much afraid that any one should see him in 
such company, aud was so evidently there 
under protest 2nd without prejudice, that it 
was really pitiable. We trust that he enjoyed 


himself when he arrived in Portsmouth. He | 


certainly did not upon the journey. 

Neither did an old gentleman who sat 
beside him. While all around were chatting, 
laughing, and drinking in draughts of happi- 
ness as they were whirled across the fair 
landscape, he seemed to think the whole 
affair a nuisance; a disagreeable necessity, 
the sooner fulfilled the better. For along way 
he slept. ‘Then he tried to read. Then again 
sat bolt upright on his seat, his hands in his 


pockets, and, looking straight before him, | 


frowned upon those who were so very merry 
all around him, What did this man here? 


While every one else had come out expressly | 


to be happy, what business had that frown- 
ing face amongst them? It was clear that 
he was no excursionist,—not he. 
convinced at once that his journey to Ports- 
mouth was purely a matter of business, 
and that he had taken our train for cheap- 


ness—not for jollity. Out upon this obtaining | 


carriage under false pretences ! 

Who is that singing? For shame, you 
nauglity little pale-faced boy! This is Sun- 
day. What right have you—you, whose 
complexion, blanched by long continement in 
close crowded courts, suggests the idea that 
you are made of pipe-clay instead of the red 
earth that formed your father Adam—what 
right have you to give vent to your unaccus- 
tomed joy thus sinfully? No more right 
than those birds, which, as we stop at this 
quiet little station, we now hear also singing 
as loudly as yourself—ay, and if happiness 
be sin, as wickedly. O! for some Sunday 
legislation that will stop the birds! 

There was one man who puzzled us. He 
seemed so thoroughly well up in all connected 
with the train; he was very learned in 
all the mysteries of railway signals, branch 
lines, sidings, switches, points, and all the 
rest of it. He kept a sharp look-out the 
whole way down, telling us, as we passed each 
signal-post, whether it said “All right,” or 
“Caution.” Once he nearly frightened the 
whole carriageful into fits by telling us he 
saw the danger signal on; but soon allayed 
our fears by adding that it only meant we 
were to stop, and not that there was any 
real peril. At first we thought he must be 
one of the officials of the railway; but he 
was smoking —we have already mentioned 
the sad fact that many were—and however 
indulgent the authorities might be in this 
respect to the excursionists, it was hardly 
likely, we thought, that one of their own 
servants would have run the risk. He soon 
explained the matter. “ Why, you see,” he 
said, when we remarked upon his extensive 
knowledge, “I travel a good deal by these 
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excursion trains. P’raps once a-month, it 
may be once in three weeks, I go out some- 
where, sometimes by one line, sometimes by 
another. The old girl here is rather delicate.” 
—She looked so. A pale, sickly young woman, 
with an infant in her arms, smiled up grate- 
fully at him as he went on: 

“You see, sir, I work very hard all the 
week ; and on Sundays, somehow, I seem to 
want a little change now and then. Our 
place in town isn’t much of a one to spend a 
comfortable day in, though there are many 
folks worse off in that way than ourselves, 
So, as I said before, we just come out as often 
as we can. I can smoke my pipe as we go 
along (hope it don’t annoy you; they're not 
particular in these open carriages) and so I 
have the missis with me all day long. It 
| does her good, I’m convinced ; and, after all, 
it doesn’t cost much more than p’raps I 
might spend if I went to publics instead, 
And then she’d be left poking at home all by 
herself. Ah! they’re tine things, these ex- 
cursion trains, But here we’re going to stop, 
sir, to show our tickets.” 

He was right. In a few minutes more we 
were in Portsmouth. 

We are not going to write a guide-book to 
| the sights of this important naval port ; nor 
do we feel inclined to launch out into any 
rhapsodies about the sea. It has been done 
before. We will not, therefore, stop to tell 
how we employed our time while there. All 
that we have to do with at present is the 
excursion train. We are once more seated in 
it, on our way back to London. 

We met one or two of our acquaintances of 
the morning on the platform. ‘There was one 
of our fellow-passengers whom it would have 
been madness to expect:—We mean the 
business man. He never meant to come back 
the same evening, we are sure. No doubt 
the fellow had sold his return ticket in Ports- 
mouth to some one wishing to come up to 
London cheaply, and thus had made a good 
thing of the speculation both ways. The poor 
woman who had been to see her son returned 
in the same carriage with us. O, how happy 
she was! O, how thankful! She had seen 
her boy, and he was safe! She was so full of 
joy, she longed for somebody to share it with 
her, although that somebody were a stranger; 
and selected us. How he had grown! What 
a fine lad he was! And O! how pleased he 
was to see his mother! She never tired of 
repeating it. The boy had been out to the 
Baltic—right to the seat of war itself—she 
| told us, as she wiped her spectacles and put 
them on again, when they at once required 
wiping more than ever. He had been out 
with stores for the fleet. And now he had 
returned—was safe !—and O, so well !—so 
much improved since she last saw him! 
Once more the spectacles were wiped, and 
| once more immediately dimmed again. 

Poor mother! You will go home very 
happy to your bed to-night, Will you go less 


- 
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willingly to your washing-tub to-morrow 
morning—we must confess, our friend had 
very much the appearance of a laundress 
—for having seen your son to-day? And 
will our other friend, that dreadful shoe- 
maker who was the first to smoke, feel more 
unfitted for to-morrow’s work for having 
thoroughly enjoyed himself to-day? Will 
any one, of all the hundreds in that train, be 
the worse for it? 

Yes; one, at least, we know will. One 
man—we are pleased and proud to say, the 
only one who came withiu our own observa- 
tion—the wisdom of the mighty, virtuous 
Mr. Hall of Bow Street notwithstanding— 
one man was tipsy ! 


ANOTHER TIGHT LITTLE ISLAND. 


In my first and last work of Geography, 
these names occurred in the following order, 
and are the only pieces of knowledge, perhaps, 
which ever retain their proper position in my 
memory,—Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and 
Sark, Of the Channel Islands, — which 
nature certainly intended to be satellites of 
France, but which fortune has assigned to 
England—the last of the four is hardly sup- 
posed to be worth mentioning, and indeed 
is the only one that has no production of 
consequence of its very own. Jersey has its 
pears, Guernsey its lilies, and Alderney its 
cows ; but Sark has nothing peculiar, unless, 


oe I may be allowed to say, its cockles. 
Vevertheless, Sark is the most remarkable 
of all. 

It is, in the first 
think, to any island, that it is next to impos- 
sible to land upon it—to have no visible har- 
bour, no beach, no sands, no pier, no any- 





lace, very creditable, I 


thing. You may sail round it all day long | 
and perceive nothing but precipitous, barren 
rocks, which are themselves defended by a 
cordon of foaming breakers. An inroad upon 
this bit of British dominion would be a most 
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Guernsey, were deposited on a bare rock 
at the west end, and directed up an iron 
ladder which terminated only too soon; 
leaving us to climb fifty feet of poyien 
by the aid of a single cord. To get ourselves 
up—for we had not the advantage of being 
acrobats—was toil and peril enough ; but the 
conveyance of our portmanteaus would have 
been the act of determined suicides, A 
young native of the place, however, with- 
out spangles or even a fillet, brought our 
valuable chattels to the summit without any 
inconvenience. We carried them ourselves 
from that point, through what I still consider, 
after several days’ acquaintance, to be Fairy- 
land. Imagine us at such a height above the 
sea that the rest of the Channel Islands and 
France—both a long way off—could be dis- 
tinctly seen from almost any stand-point ; the 
hues of the waves beneath us are wonderfully 
diversified by sun and shadow; and, from the 
multitude of currents, the white breaker 
crosses the most level blue, and the calmest 
pool sleeps in the swiftest eddy. Our road, 
which is at first a narrow pathway, leads by 
large substantial cottages, as picturesque as 
those in Westmorland ; then, by goodly farm- 
houses (where it is exchanged for a broad, 
green cart-lane), with large open court-yards, 
Both these dwellings are set in garden or 
shrubbery, and especially decked with un- 
trained, but most luxuriant, fuchsias, We were 
enchanted and tricked out of our reason. Our 
luggage seemed to grow lighter on our backs, 
notwithstanding the noonday sun, and our 
walk of a mile or so, to good Mrs. Hayel- 
hunt’s hotel, was a mere May-day procession, 
Although the island is ridiculously small, we 
mauaged to lose our way more than once— 
to have (as I believe) an excuse for asking 
at two pretty cottages in gems of gardens 
and shaded & pleasant trees—which arbor 
or avenue would be the best to take; for the 
lanes of Sark are those deep, umbrageous 
ways of Devon, with the open downs of 


unprofitable and dangerous business to the — pene them, = and —_ 
most ardent invader, unless he was of a|At last we arrived at a charming farm- 
poetical turn of mind. In that case I cannot | house, having a thousand September scents 
fancy any spot repaying him so well: if he| about it. This we thought a ——- 
sailed to the east side and sent out his boats’-| haven ; but the mistress, although she kept 
crews in the direction of a very high seawall, | a rival establishment, pointed across the road 
es pee see —. be as _ = most ae es — =e 
much astonished at finding themselves then | few yards up a carriage-sw t ) 
only within a semi-circle of perpendicular| cleavliest and most beautifully situated inns I 
rocks ; if their noses were turned up, and they|ever saw. Scale Hill, on Crummock Water, 
followed them, further progress would be out in Cumberland, is its only oes a I = 
of the question ; but, supposing them to be| suspended, like Mahomet’s coffin (only with 
otherwise, and that they poked them intoevery | heaven on both sides), between these two. It 
crevice aud corner, they might hit upon a dimi-| is so sheltered from the four quarters of the 
nutive tunnel through which, by a very steep} wind that I am content to believe it snug in 
hill, they would reach the interior of Sark. I| the depths of winter, although there is 
assert that this is the sole method of landing | indeed something in the very name of Sark 
- this island to those who have not been|to forbid that faith. But -“_ > a a 
rought up at a gymnasium, or been accus-|the temperature is just as it shou e— 
tomed to give public entertainments on the — ut more — —s a 
tight and slack ropes. A crew of three of us,|and the grapes in the green-house on the 
who arrived here in a little cutter from | south-side are bearing plentifully. Before the 
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house there lies (not stretches) a tiny dell, 
thiekset with elm and ash, above whic +h ris 
the cattle-sprinkled down. The pretty sitting- 
rooms look cut in th's direction ; as do most of 
the bed-rooms ; which are large and airy as 
need be, with sheet and coverlet, and curtain, 
white as snow. Suppose, three Robinson 
Crusoes, with every comfort in life super- 
added, and there you have us. 

Fallen mortals that we were, how could we 
have been so puffed up as to expect another 
Eden! In this hotel, misnamed as we 
thought, by reason of its beauty and retire- 
meut—whose door was unspotted with a 
licence, whose front undisfigured by a sign— 
there was nct one drop of Beer! Sherry | 
indeed there was, — soft pleasant drink,— 
different enough from the fiery tavern stuff 
in England, but to us Cantahs, fresh from 
climbing the climbing wave, sherry was a 
mere delicate insult. Upon inquiry, we heard 


that the Guernsey cuiter-boat would pro-) 


bably bring some beer the next day, and in 
that hope we lingered on. 


sgain, and embarked in a little rowing boat 
at early morn to circumnavigate the island, 
We had never seen such rocks, or holes in 
rocks, our united existences ; 
always was a cross current, 
breaker a- head, so that for 

quarters of an hour our fear exceeded our 
admiration. Then we became accustomed to 
it, and could look upon the sheer precipices | 
and slippery downs above, with an equal mind, 
When we reached the entrance of the Lesser! 


Sheep (Moindre Mouton), we were again asto- | 


nished rather than made happy; a hill of! 
water, that rose in the mass without a wave 
and swept for about a hundred yards straight | 


inward, where it lost itself in gloom, took us| 
‘The fine | 


upon it into the bowels of the rock, 
old fellow and his handsome son, who rowed us, 
both declared no mortal had been further than 


where we lay at that present upon rested’! 


oars, just fending ourselves off the sides, and | 
keeping our position as well as might be. The 
water dripped from the lofty roof above us 
with a melancholy sound into the sea ; and, 
from the darkness beyond, there came a 
dreadful thunder, like the roar of a thousand 
monsters of the deep. If the feeding time at’ 
the Zoological Gardens were “ unavoidably ' 
postponed ” for a day or two, and we should 
take aramble therein during a total eclipse 
of the sun, we might experience a similar 
but not more awful sensation. The return! 
into the sunlight seemed like a rescue from | 
the dead ; and as we passed by natural arch- 
way and immemorial tower, the croak of! 
the raven and the shriek of the goshawk | 
seemed a pleasant music after those mournful | 
surges. We threated a hundred craggy | 
islets, where gull and cormorant were con- 
gregated i in voiceless ones and one of our 
party who had the bump of destruction and | 
a gun dissolved a number of such conclaves, 
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| white-robed birds seemed to prefer. 
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‘and lessened them by several representatives, 
The gulls fell jvincipally upon the rocks 
. | whereupon they had deliberated, and we 
climbed their summits, bringing the fair 
white palpitating bodies into the bout ; but 
the cormorants sought a watery tomb. Often 
too, when we were congratulating our com- 
rade upon his success “with these last, the 
supposed victim, after a submarine transit of 
sixty or seventy yards, would come up with 
his teeth chattering, but otherwise in good 
health. They are sneaking, low-foreheaded 
fellows, who set much too high a value on 
themselves, and are not, as the boatman told 
us and we readily believed, good eating. 

Bay after bay we rounded, each one having 
some especial wonder of its own ; fissures of 
gigantic size, into which no sun-ray pene- 
trated ; fantastic rocks, now aping some 
dreadful likeness of heonialty, now rising up 
in pillar, dome and steeple, like palace and 
cathedral in one : an especiaily ecclesiastical 
fragment of great size was called the Chapel 


‘of | Sea-gulls (des Manves), the outside of 
On the morrow we descended by the rope 


which, however, rather than the in, those 


Thr 


monsirous rocks—les Antelets—especially, 


stretched out at intervals some distance into 
but there | 

and always a| 
the first three- | 


the sea; huge altars, of an age of religion 
before history was, or pillars of some temple 
the very titles of whose gods are forgotten ; 
| everywhere, and here in partic ular, gape 
ithe dark mouths of caverns, and emit an 
awful sound. It seems, indeed—even if the 

general belief that § ark Was once a part of 
France be false—that it must have been in 
ancient times four times larger than at pre- 
| sent, and that the whole circumference of = 
lisland had been gradually clipped away by 
that devouring sea, which is even now eating 
out its rocky ‘bowels, and undermining it as 
slowly but as surely us ever. How unneces- 


| ° ° ° 
sary do these adamantine sentinels, which 


stand like advanced guards around the shore, 
appear in this calm weather! They only 
serve to feed a sheep or two, who are drawn 
up by ropes and left to browse upon their 
summits through the summer. The broad 
blue deep, breaks not one tiny wave against 
our prow; and only by the fringe of foam 
along the rocky shore, can we detect the 
ground-swell, which in truth would make 
our landing perilous ; and yet upon the Le 
Creux harbour a sea so terrible once broke, 
that, after carrying the large packet-cutter 
(torn from her moorings) out of the narrow 
opening, it cast the same vessel, with the next 
mountain-wave, right on the sea-wall, which 
is forty feet in height, into the harbour back 
again, She fell upon a small craft therein 
and crushed it to pieces, but without much 
damage to herself. When the wind blows at 
all, indeed, it makes terrible music about 
lthe Sark cliffs. Such mutterings and thun- 
derings are then heard under the whole 
island as only pent waters in the deep caverns 
‘ of the earth can make, or, as the native 8 Say, 
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only devils and spirits of the storm. After | man, as hospitable (we had early proof) as 


many more caverns,—whereof the principal 
are called. The Shops (les Boutiques),—have 
been explored, we are landed, with difficulty 
enough, to see the Creux Terrible—a gigan- 
tic circular hole of some two hundred feet 
sheer ascent, the effect, [ suppose, of some 
frightful convulsion of nature. To be caught 
by the tide in this place would be certain 
death to anybody without wings, for the 
sides are but little less steep than those of a 


brick well; and yet it is attested that a) 


King Charles’s spaniel, which had refused to 
follow its master’s boat, did crawl up like a 
fly to the very summit. To lean over from 
the top is very horrible, and does not 
afford a good view; besides that, there 
isa savage bull in the same field with the 
Creux Terrible. The Coupé, a narrow edge 
of rock several hundred feet in height, is the 
ouly road between Great and Little: Sark ; 
and, I doubt not, will one day come down 
with a run, and leave them two separate 
islands. The width of the summit is from five 
to eight feet, and there is no protection on 
cither side. Yet I saw a native gallop at 
full speed on it on horseback, 

From the pleasant little palace where we 
board and lodge (at four shillings a-day) a 
pathway leads us through an enchanted dell, 


and over a fairy-haunted down to the Bay of 


Dixeart. It is on these especial sands that 


Thetis loves to bask, and watch her nymphs 


at play, for there is no way (that she knows of ) 
down the cliffs, and no mortal would dare to 
peep at her over their overhanging brows. 
rhe long blue coasts that stand so clear 
against the sky, too, are much farther off than 
they seem to be; so she enjoys in peacea 
perfect privacy. We ourselves repair hither 
before the sun, so as to be dressed and away 
before her coming. My companions, as they 
parted the transparent water, or came up 
rosy from their dive into the deep, looked 
like mermen; while, above them, the black 
heights rose out of the sea, with grass and 
lichen over them, the heather on their top- 
most summits purpling in the sun. 

Our walks inland were scarcely of less 
beauty ; whether by the farmhouse hidden in 
the foliage, or the cottage glorious with 
fuchsia, or the minister’s house, with the quaint 
old garden, or by the Seigneurie, which is 
the Palace of Sark. The laws of the Channel 
Islands are all more or less feudal ; but those 
of Sark are so entirely. The Seigneur has 
almost every power, save that of life and 
death ; and, more than that, he has autho- 
rity. The simple people—who are given in 
marriage and are forbidden to marry by him, 
who are expatriated or retained at his plea- 
sure, and to whom the modern comforts and 
elegancies of his residence appear to be the 
possessions of a superior being—do abso- 
lutely pay homage and obedience willingly 
and without cavil. The present lord, as it 
happens, is a refined and courteous gentle- 


jany lord of the isles can be; but he has only 
|lately become possessed of the Seigneurie, 
and his surprise at his own powers is even 
|greater than that of the inhabitants. He 
employs a vast quantity of workmen, is 
building and improving in all directions, and 
probably has as much good in his power 
to effect personally as any man in the British 
dominions. He chances to be a clergyman; 
but he is also the colonel of the militia, and 
has the appointment of all Sark offices— 
clerical and lay. The way in which the 
Seigneur is addressed by his subjects in the 
Sark dialect (a better patois, by-the-bye, 
than the Guernsey French) is such as would 
make one believe that he is a god. They 
have a firm faith that he is the right hand 
man and confidential adviser—but et the 
same time quite the equal in power and 
dignity—of Queen Victoria. All that the 
crown lays claim to in England in the way of 
mines and treasure-trove and royalties, are 
in Sark the Seigneur’s. Half profits from the 
waifs and strays of wrecks are also paid to 
him ; from which he derives no trifling income, 
The law of primogeniture is very strict ; and, 
in case of there being no male issue, the eldest 
daughter inherits before the nephew. Where 
there is no issue at all, the property reverts 
to the Seigneur. His great trouble is with 
the younger sons; who, being portionless, 
must needs go forth into the world to seek 
their fortunes, and are afterwards desirous 
of returning to their native shore with their 
wives and families. He is obliged to prevent 
this, or the island would be soon over-popu- 
lated; and this protectionist principle is, 
under the cireumstances, necessary enough. 
He is compelled by his charter to have 
always forty men in Sark capable of bearing 
arms, although he has upwards of a hundred ; 
the whole population of the place being more 
than seven hundred. ‘These men are the 
best shots in the Channel Islands, and are 
provided even with two good six-pounders. 
They had a field-day lately ; and, after 
excellent practice at white rocks, with the 
guns and a long range, they feigned two 
Russian men-of-war’s boats, and picked the 
supposed invaders off, with their muskets, 
very creditably. They constantly fire vol- 
leys into the caverns, to bring down any 
overhanging rocks, which else would fall 
at less expected times and destroy the boats 
that harbour under them. The loading of 
some of their private weapons for this pur- 
pose terrified us not a little. The stock 
was fastened to the breech by twine ; so that 
it must have been rather hard to take 
the sight ; and first, they put the pereussion- 
cap on, and then they loaded the gun. The 
spring of the lock being also broken, an 
urchin stood behind with a stone, to hit the 
| hammer down when aim had been taken by 
the chief performer. I doubt not, however, 





' besides the standing army of Sark, that a 
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most effective guerilla force exists to make 
invasion exceedingly hazardous. The pursuit 
which the natives are daily occupied in seems 
to afford a greater proof of personal courage 
than a hundred fights ;—with an iron pin and 
a cow-rope, they are accustomed to go out 
alone, and to swing themselves over the 
highest precipices after birds’-eggs, or at the 
dreadful trade of sapphire gathering: they 
look, from the sea, like spiders, but I believe 
no kind of danger is so awful to the novice 
and so trivial to the adept as is this: their 
chief difficulty is to get up the last few inches, 
when they must strike themselves off the 
summit with their feet, in order to insert 
their hand between the rope and the ground. 

Before we left the island we had a slight 
touch of this particular nettle Danger our- 
selves; and though, for my part, I did pluck 
the flower safely (if not with honour) in the 
end, it was accompanied, I confess, with an in- 
finite variety of the weed Funk, or terror. We 
went to visit the Gouliot Cave, where the great 
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but, as we approach nearer, the more sombre 
colours appear even yet more numerous. 
Brown barnaclea, mixed with scarlet and 
yellow sponges, form the principal paneling 
of this tremendous chamber; but, amongst 
these, are set a million sea anemones of the 
richest and rarest kind: the most exquisite, 
to my mind, being the green ones with the 
beautiful blue edgings—but it is hard to 
award the palm where all are perfect. Such 
adventurous votaries of science as have en- 
tered into the Gouliot Cave declare there is 
nothing equal to it, and remain there, hour 
after hour, as long as a spring-tide will 
permit, 

The westernmost cavern is even still 
more wondrous; and contains, in addition to 
the riches of the larger treasure-house, 
|zoophytes and corallines in immense abun- 
dance. The ceilings of both are like those of 
| Aladdin’s grotto, and their sides appear like 
| masses of glittering gems, When the moaning 





|of the tide got to be unpleasantly loud, and 


(Sea) Lions of Sark live, and we disembarked | our guide insisted upon our departure, lest we 
unfortunately on the wrong, or southern, side | should suffer a sea change, and our spectacles 


of it: for, although it was low water, being | 
only a neap-tide, it did not retire sufficiently, 
and we had to pass along the face of a per- 
vendicular rock, beneath which, to judge 
. the dark green of its depths and the 
malicious smile just curling on its smooth 
visage, lay plenty of sea to drewn us 
with every inclination to do so. There was no 


ledge, only little interstices, here and there, 
for the extreme tips of our toes; but the cliff 
was covered with very small limpets, and in 


them we had to trust. I well remember my 
feelings as I clung, like the spread-eagle of 
Prussia, to that rock, and strove for a safe 
lodgement of finger-tip or toe beyond, putting 
forth all my feelers like an anemone, and 
grasping at the limpets with all the tenacity 
of a crab. I firmly believe, indeed, I should 
have been drowned but for that beautiful and 
accomplished native youth, who accompanied 
us, and lent me his hand to tread upon. I 
gave him, upon reaching what may well be 
called terra firma, the sum of one florin, 
which seemed, to his Sarkite eye, a provision 
for life. On the other hand, the scene that 
awaited us, which appeared to us like a scene 
from the Arabian Nights, was, I doubt not, 
ordinary and common-place enough to him. 
Imagine a vast cavern, some sixty feet 
in height, with three arched openings— 
north, west, and south—commanding each a 
different sea view; a monotonous sort of 
organ music haunting it from the sleeping sea, 
and the sun-rays broken and intersected by 
a thousand shapeless shadows! Where they 
chiefly strike, however, a wall of the most 
exquisite beauty is revealed: the glories of 
the Pompeian and Egyptian Courts at Syden- 
ham fade befare it, as the stars pale before 
the dawn, and the raiubow itself might bor- 
row from it many a hue. Green, red, blue, 
white, and scarlet are the prevailing tints ; 


turn into barnacles, I confess to being as hard 
to move from the Gouliot Cave as one of its 
own limpets, 


HALF A LIFE-TIME AGO. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS, CHAPTER IV. 


Tue vehemence with which Susan Dixon 
threw herself into occupation could not last 
for ever. Times of languor and remembrance 
would come—times when she recurred with 
a passionate yearning to past days, the recol- 
lection of which was so vivid and delicious, 
that it seemed as though it were the reality, 
and the present bleak bareness the dream. 

| She smiled anew at the magical sweetness of 

some touch or tone which in memory she 
felt and heard, and drank the delicious cup 
of poison, although at the very time she 
knew what the consequence of racking pain 
would be. 

“This time, last year,” thought she, “we 
went nutting together—this very day last 
year ; just such a day as to-day. Purple and 
gold were the lights on the hills ; the leaves 
were just turning brown; here and there on 
the sunny slopes the stubble-fields looked 
tawny ; down in a cleft of you purple slate- 
rock the beck fell like a silver glancing 
thread; all just as it is to-day. And he 
climbed the slender swaying nut-trees, and 
bent the branches for me to gather; or made 
a passage through the hazel copses, from 
time to time claiming a toll. Who could 
have thought he loved me so little ?—who ! 
—who?” 

Or, as the evening closed in, she would 
allow herself to imagine that she heard lis 
coming step, just that she might recall the 
feeling of exquisite delight which had passed 
by without the due and passionate relish at 
the time. Then she would wonder how she 
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could have had strength, the cruel self-/with a corner of her shawl. Long did she 
piercing strength, to say what she had done ;| wait ; cold and cramped she became, too 
to stab herself with that stern resolution, of | damp and stiff to change her posture readily. 
which the sear would remain till her dying| And after all, he might never come! But, 
day. It might have been right; but, as she|she would wait till daylight, if need were; 
sickened, she wished she had not instinc-|and she pulled out a crust, with which she 
tively chosen the right. How luxurious a) had providently supplied herself. The rain 
life haunted by no stern sense of duty must} had ceased,—a dull still brooding weather 


be! And many led this kind of life ; why | had succeeded ; it was a night to hear distant 


could not she? O, for one hour again of) 
his sweet company! If he came now, she) 
would agree to whatever he proposed. 

It was a fever of the mind. She passed 
through it, and came out healthy, if weak. | 
She was capable once more of taking pleasure 
in following an unseen guide through briar 
and brake. She returned with tenfold affec- | 
tion to her protecting care of Willie. She} 
acknowledged to herself that he was to be 
her all-in-all in life. She made him her| 
constant companion. For his sake, as the 
real owner of Yew Nook, and she as his| 
steward and guardian, she began that course | 
of careful saving, and that love of acquisition, 
which afterwards gained for her the reputa- | 
tion of being miserly. She still thought that | 
he might regain a scanty portion of sense,— 
enough to require some simple pleasures and 
excitement, which would cost money. And 
money should not be wanting. Peggy rather | 


assisted her in the formation of her parsi-| 
monious habits than otherwise ; economy was | 
the order of the district, and a certain degree 


of respectable avarice the characteristic of 
age. Only Willie was never stinted or hin- | 
dered of anything that the two women 
thought could give him pleasure for want of 
money. 

There was one gratification which Susan 
felt was needed for the restoration of her | 
mind to its more healthy state, after she had | 
passed through the whirling fever, when| 
duty was as nothing, and anarchy reigned ; 
a gratification—that somehow was to be her 
last burst of unreasonableness ; of which she | 
knew and recognised pain as the sure conse- 
quence, She must see him once more,—her- 
self unseen. 





The week before the Christmas of this | 


memorable year, she went out in the dusk of 
the early winter evening, wrapped up close 
in shawl and cloak. She wore her dark 


sounds. She heard horses’ hoofs striking 
and plashing in the stones, and in the pools 
of the road at her back. Two horses; not 
well-ridden, or evenly guided, as she could 
tell. 

Michael Hurst and a companion drew 
near ; not tipsy, but not sober. They stopped 
at the gate to bid each other a maudlin fare- 
well. Michael stooped forward to catch the 
latch with the hook of the stick which he 
carried ; he dropped the stick, and it fell 
with one end close to Susan,—indeed, with 
the slightest change of posture, she could 
have opened the gate for him. He swore a 
great oath, and struck his horse with his 
closed fist, as if that animal had been to 
blame ; then he dismounted, opened the gate, 
and fumbled about for his stick. When he 
had found it (Susan had touched the other 


/end) his first use of it was to flog his horse 


well, and she had much ado to avoid its 
kicks and plunges. Then, still swearing, he 
staggered up the lane, for it was evident he 
was not sober enough to remount. 

By daylight Susan was back and at her 
daily labours at Yew Nook. When the 
spring came, Michael Hurst was married to 
Eleanor Hebthwaite. Others, too, were 
married, and christenings made their firesides 
merry and glad; or they travelled, and 
came back alter long years with many won- 
drous tales. More rarely, perhaps, a Dales- 
man changed hisdwelling. But to all house- 
holds more change came than to Yew Nook. 
There the seasons came round with mono- 
tonous sameuess; or, if they brought muta- 
tion, it was of a show, and decaying, and 
depressing kind. Old Peggy died. Her 
silent sympathy, concealed under much 
roughness, was a loss to Susan Dixon. Susan 
was not yet thirty when this happened, but 
ishe looked a middle-aged, not to say an 
elderly woman. People aflirmed that she 











shawl under her cloak, putting it over her|had never recovered her complexion since 
head in lieu of a bonnet ; for she knew that| that fever, a dozen years ago, which killed 
she might have to wait long in concealment. | her father, and left Will Dixon an idiot. But 
Then she tramped over the wet fell-path,| besides her grey sallowness, the lines in her 
shut in by misty rain for miles and miles, till| face were strong, and deep, and hard. The 
she came to the place where he was lodging ;| movements of her eye-balls were slow and 
& farm-house in Langdale, with a steep stony | heavy ; the wrinkles at the corners of her 
lane leading up to it: this lane was entered | mouth and eyes were planted firm and sure ; 
by a gate out of the main road, and by the | not an ounce of unnecessary flesh was there 
gate were a few bushes—thorns ; but of them |on her bones—every muscle started strong 
the leaves had fallen, and they offered no/and ready for use. She needed all this 
concealment: an old wreck of a yew-tree| bodily strength to a degree that no human 
grew among them, however, and underneath | creature, now Peggy was dead, knew of : for 
that Susan cowered down, shrouding her} Willie had grown up large and strong in 
lace, of which the colour might betray her, | body, and, in general, docile enough in mind ; 
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but, every now and then, he became first 
moody, aud then violent. These paroxysms 
lasted but a day or two; and it was Susan’s 
anxious care to keep their very existence 
hidden and unknown, It is true that occa- 
sional passers-by on that lonely road heard 
sounds at night of knocking about of furni- 
ture, blows, and cries, as of some tearing 
demon within the solitary farm-house ; but 
these fits of violence usually occurred in the 
night ; and whatever had been their conse- 
quence, Susan had tidied and redd up all 
signs of aught unusual before the morning. 
For, above all, she dreaded lest some one 
might find out in what danger and peril she 
occasionally was, and might assume a right 
to take away her brother from her care, 
The one idea of taking charge of him had 
deepened and deepened with years. It was 
graven into her mind as the object for which 
she lived. The sacrifice she had made for 


this object ouly made it more precious to her. | 


Besides, she separated the idea of the 
docile, affectionate, loutish, indolent Will, 
and kept it distinct from the terror which 
the demon that occasionally possessed him 
inspired her with. The one was her 


flesh and her blood,—the child of her dead | 
| life should not seem long, it did seem weari- 
came to torture and couvulse the creature | 


mother; the other was some fiend who 


she so loved. She believed that she fought 


her brother’s battle in holding down those | 


tearing hands, in binding whenever she could 
those uplifted restless arms prompt and 
prone to do mischief. All the time she 
subdued him with her cunning or herstrength, 
she spoke to him in pitying murmurs, or 
abused the third person, the fiendish enemy, in 
no uieasured tones. Towards morning the 
paroxysm was exhausted, and he would fall 
asleep, perhaps only to waken with evil and 
renewed vigour. But when he was laid down 
she would sally out to taste the fresh air, 
and to work off her wild sorrow in cries and 
mutterings to herself. The early labourers 
saw her gestures at a distance, and thought 
her as crazed as the idiot-brother who made 
the neighbourhood a haunted place. But did 
any chance person call at Yew Nook later, or 
in the day, he would find Susan Dixon cold, 
calm, collected ; her manner curt, her wits 
keen, 
Once this fit of violence lasted longer than 
usual, Susan’s strength both of mind and 
body was nearly worn out; she wrestled in 
prayer that somehow it might end before she, 
too, was driven mad; or, worse, might be 
obliged to give up life’s aim, and consign 
Willie to a madhouse. From that moment 
of prayer (as she afterwards superstitiously 
thought) Willie calmed—and then he drooped 
—and then he sank—and, last of all, he died, 
n reality from physical exhaustion. 
But he was so gentle and tender as he lay 
m his dying bed; such strange childlike 
sleams of returning intelligence came over 
his face long after the power to make his 
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| dull inarticulate sounds had departed, that 
Susan was attracted to him by a stronger tie 
than she had ever felt before. It was some- 
| thing to have even an idiot loving her with 
;dumb, wistful, animal affection ; something 
to have any creature looking at her with 
such beseeching eyes, imploring protection 
from the insidious enemy stealing on. And 
jyet she knew that to him death was no 
;enemy but a true friend, restoring light 
‘and health to his poor clouded mind. It 
|; was to her that death was an enemy; to 
|her, the survivor, when Willie died: there 
| was no one to love her. Worse doom still, 
|there was no one left on earth for her to 
love. 
| You now know why no wandering tourist 
, could persuade her to receive him as a lodger ; 
| why no tired traveller could melt her heart 
| to give him rest and refreshment ; why long 
| habits of seclusion had given her a morose- 
ness of manner, and care for the interests of 
another had rendered her keen and miserly, 
| But there was a third act in the drama of 
| her life. 
| 


CHAPTER V, 


In spite of Peggy’s prophecy that Susan's 


some and endless as year by year slowly un- 
coiled their monotonous circles. To be sure, 
she might have made change for herself, but 
she did not care to do it. It was, indeed, 
more than “not caring ” which merely implies 
a certain degree of vis inertize to be subdued 
before an object can be attained, and that the 
object itself does not seem to be of sufficient 
importance to call out the requisite energy. 
|Qn the contrary, Susan exerted herself to 
avoid change and variety. She had a morbid 
dread of new faces, which originated in her 
desire to keep poor dead Willie’s state a pro- 
found secret. She had a contempt for new 





customs ; and indeed her old ways prospered 
so well under her active hand ol vigilant 
eye, that it was difficult to know how they 
could be improved upon. She was regularly 
present in Coniston market with the best 
butter and the earliest chickens of the season. 
Those were the common farm produce that 
every farmer’s wife about had to sell; but 
Susan, after she had disposed of the more 
feminine articles, turned to on the man’s side. 
A better judge of a horse or cow there was 
not in all the country round, Yorkshire 
itself might have attempted to jockey her, 
and would have failed. Her corn was sound 
and clean ; her potatoes well preserved to the 
latest spring. People began to talk of the 
hoards of money Susan Dixon must have 
laid up somewhere ; and one young ne’er-do- 
well of a farmer’s son undertook to make 
love to the woman of forty, who looked fifty- 
five,ifaday. He made up to her by opening 
a gate on the road-path home, as she was 
riding on a bare-backed horse, her purchase 
not an hour ago. She was off before him, 
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refusing his civility ; but the remounting was | 


not so easy, and rather than fail she did not 
choose to attempt it. She walked, and he 
walked alongside, improving his opportunity, 
which, as he vainly thought, had been con- 
aiously granted to him, As they drew near 
Yew Nook, he ventured on some expression 
of awish to keep company with her. His 
words were vague and clumsily arranged. 
Susan turned round and coolly asked him to 
explain himself. He took courage, as he 
thought of her reputed wealth, and expressed 
his wishes this second time pretty plainly. 
To his surprise the reply she made was in a 
geries of smart strokes across his shoulders, 
administered through the medium of a supple 
hazel-switch. 

“Take that!” said she, almost breathless, 
“to teach thee how thou darest make a fool 
of an honest woman, old enough to be thy 
mother. If thou com’st a step nearer the 
house, there’s a good horse-pool, and there’s 
two stout fellows who'll like no better fun 
than ducking thee. Be off wi’ thee.” 

And she strode into her own premises, 
never looking round to see whether he obeyed 
her injunction or not. 

Sometimes three or four years would pass 
over without her hearing Michael Hurst’s 
name mentioned. She used to wonder at 
such times whether he were dead or alive. 
She would sit for hours by the dying embers 


known ever since childhood, and which then 
and ever since she had oddly associated with 
the idea of a mother and child talking together, 
one loud tick, and quick—a feeble sharp one 
following, 

The day had been keen, and piercingly 
cold. The whole lift of heaven seemed a 
dome of iron, Black and frost-bound was 
the earth under the cruel east wind. Now 
the wind had dropped, and as the darkness 
had gathered in, the weather- wise old 
labourers prophesied snow. The sounds ina 
the air arese again, as Susan sate still and 
silent. ‘They were of a different character to 
what they had been during the prevalence of 
the east wind. Then they had been shrill and 
piping ; now they were like low distant growl- 
ing ; not unmusical, but strangely threatening. 
Susan went to the window, and drew aside 
the little curtain. The whole world was 
white, the air was blinded with the swift and 
heavy downital of snow. At present it came 
down straight, but Susan knew those distant 
sounds in the hollows and gullies of the hills 
portended a driving wind and a more cruel 
storm, She thought of her sheep; were 
they all folded? the new-born calf, was it 
bedded well? Before the drifts were formed 
too deep for her to pass in and out--and by 
the morning she judged that they would be 
| six or seven feet deep—she would go out and 
see after the comfort of her beasts, She 





of her fire on a winter’s evening, trying to|took a lantern, and tied a shawl over her 
recall the scenes of her youth; trying to} head, and went out into the openair. She 
bring up living pictures of the faces she had | cared tenderly for all her animals, and was 
then known—Michael’s most especially. She! returning, when borne on the blast as if 
thought that it was possible, so long had been | some spirit-cry—for it seemed to come rather 
the lapse of years, that she might now pass| down from the skies than from any crea- 
by him in the street unknowing and unknown, | ture standing on earth’s level—she heard a 
His outward form she might not recognise,| voice of agony; she could not distinguish 


but himself she should feel in the thrill of} words; it seemed rather as if some bird of 


her whole being. 
awares, 

What little she did hear about him all tes- 
tified a downwards tendency. He drank, 
—not at stated times when there was no 
other work to be done, but continually, 
whether it was seed-time or harvest. His 


He could not pass her un- 


children were ill at one time; then one died, | 


while the others recovered, but were poor 
sickly things. No one dared to given Susan 


any direct intelligence of her former lover ; | 


many avoided all mention of his name in her 
presence ; but a few spoke out either in indif- 
lerence to, or ignorance of, those by-gone days. 
‘usin heard every word, every whisper, 
every sound that related to him. Jut 


|prey was being caught in the whirl of the 
icy wind, and torn and tortured by its vio- 
lence. Again! up high above! Susan put 
down her lantern, and shouted loud in 
return ; it was an instinct, for if the creature 
were not human, which she had doubted 
but a moment before, what good could her 
responding ery do? And her cry was seized 
on by the tyrannous wind, and borne farther 
away in the opposite direction to that from 
which that call of agony had proceeded, 
Again she listened ; no sound: then again it 
rang through space ; and this time she was 
sure it was human. She turned into the 
house, and heaped turf and wood on the fire, 
which, careless of her own sensations, she 





her eye never changed, nor did a muscle of| had allowed to fade and almost die out. 
her face move, | She put a new candle in her lantern ; she 

Late one November night she sate over her | changed her shawl for a maud, and leaving 
fire ; not a human being besides herself in the! the door on latch, she sallied out. Just at the 
house ; none but she had ever slept there! moment when her ear tirst encountered the 
since Willie's death. The farm-labourers had | weird noises of the storm, on issuing forth into 
fod’ered the cattle and gone home heurs the open air, she thought she heard the words, 
before. There were crickets chirping all|*“O God! O, help!” They were a guide 
round the warm hearth-stones, there was the | to her, if words they were, for they came 
clock ticking with the peculiar beat Susan had’ straight from a rock not a quarter of a mile 
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(Conducted oy 
from Yew Nook, but only to be reached, on| She was convinced he was dead ; but after 
account of its precipitous character, by a|a while she refused to believe in her convic- 
round-about ails Thither she steered, defy- | tion. She stripped off his wet outer-garments 
ing wind and snow ; guided by here a thorn- with trembling, hurried hands. She brought 
tree, there an old doddered oak, which had|a blanket down from her own Led; she 
not quite lost their identity under the|made up the fire. She swathed him up in 
whelming mask of snow. Now and then she fresh, warm wrappings, aud laid him on thie 
stopped to listen ; but never a word or sound | flags before the fire, sitting herself at his 
heard she, till right from where the copse-| head, and holding it in her lap, while she 
wood grew thick and tangled at the base of| tenderly wiped his loose, wet hair, curly still, 
the rock, round which she was winding, she | although its colour had changed from nat- 
heard a moan. In to the brake—all snow in| brown to iron-grey since she had seen it last, 
appearance, almost a plain of snow looked! From time to time she bent over the face 
on from the little eminence where she/afresh, sick and fain to believe that the 
stood—she plunged, breaking down the bush, | flicker of the fire-light was some slight con- 
stumbling, bruising herself, fighting her way ;|Vulsive motion, But the dim, staring eyes 
her lantern held between her teeth, and she | struck chill to her heart. At last she ceased 
herself using head as well as hands to butt) her delicate busy cares, but she still held the 
away a passage, at whatever cost of bodily | head softly, as if caressing it. She thought 
injury. As she climbed or staggered, owing | over all the possibilities aud chances in the 
to the unevenness of the snow-covered!mingled yarn of their lives that might, by 
ground, where the briars and weeds of years so slight a turn, have ended far otherwise. 
were tangled and matted together, her foot|1f her mother’s cold had been early tended 
felt something strangely soft and yielding. so that the responsibility as to her brother's 
She lowered her lantern; there lay a man,| weal or woe had not fallen upon her ; if the 
prone on his face, nearly covered by the fast-| fever had not taken such rough, cruel hold 
falling flakes; he must have fallen from the | on Will; nay, if Mrs, Gale, that hard, 
rock above, as not knowing of the circuitous | worldly sister, had not accompanied him on 
path, he had tried to descend its steep, slip- | his last visit to Yew Nook,—his very last before 
pery face. Who could tell? it was no time | this fatal stormy night ; if she had heard his 


for thinking. Susan lifted him up with her 


wiry strength ; he gave no help—no sign of 
life ; but for all that he might be alive: he 


was still warm; she tied her maud round 
him ; she fastened the lantern to her apron- 
string; she held him tight: half-dragging, 
half-carrying—what did a few bruises signify 


to him, compared to dear life, to precious life ! | 


She got him through the brake, aud down the 
path. There for an instant she stopped to 
take breath; but as if stung by the Furies, 
she pushed on again with almost superhuman 
strength. Clasping him round the waist and 


leaning his dead weight against the lintel of 


the door, she tried to undo the latch ; but 
now, just at this moment, a trembling faint- 
ness came over her, and a fearful dread took 
possession of her—that here, on the very 
threshold of her home, she might be found 
dead, and buried under the snow, when the 
farm-servants came in the morning. This 
terror stirred her up to one more effort. She 
and her companion were in the warmth of 
the quiet haven of that kitchen ; she laid 
him on the settle, and sank on the floor 
by his side. How long she remained in 
swoon she could not tell ; not very long she 
judged by the fire, which was still red and 


sullenly glowing when she came to herself. | 


She lighted the candle, and bent over her 
late burden to ascertain if indeed he were 
dead. She stood long gazing. The man lay 
dead. There could be no doubt about it. 





cry —cry uttered by those pale, dead lips 
with such wild, despairing agony, uot yet 
three hoursago! QO! if she had but heard 
it sooner, he might have been saved before 
that blind, false step had precipitated him 
down the rock! In going over this weary 
chain of unrealised possibilities Susan learnt 
the force of Peggy’s words. Life was short, 
looking back upon it. It seemed but yester- 
day siuce all the love of her being had been 
poured out, and run to waste. The inter 
vening years—the long monotonous years that 
had turned her into an old woman before her 
time—were but a dream. 

The labourers coming in the dawn of the 
winter's day were surprised to see thie fire- 
light through the low kitchen-window. They 
knocked, and hearing a mvaning answer, they 
entered, fearing that something had befallen 
their mistress. For all explanation they got 
these words ; 

* 1t is Michael Hurst. He was belated, and 
fell down the Raven’s Crag. Whiere does 
Eleanor, his wife, live ?” 

How Michael Hurst got to Yew Nook no 
one but Susan ever knew. They thought he 
had dragged himself there with some sore, 
iuternal bruise sapping away his minuted lite. 
They could not have believed the supet- 
human exertion which had first sought him 
out, and then dragged him hither. Ouly 
Susan knew of that. 

She gave him into the charge of her ser- 


His filmy eyes glared at her, unshut. But} vants, and went out and saddled her horse. 
Susan was not one to be affrighted by the stony | Where the wind had drifted the snow on one 
aspect of death. It was not that; it was the|side, and the road was clear and bare, she 
bitter, woeful recognition of Michael Hurst. | rode, and rode fast ; where the soft, deceitful 
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heaps were massed up, she dismounted and 
led her steed, plunging in deep, with fierce 
energy, the pain at her heart urging her on- 
wards with a sharp, digging spur. 

The grey, solemn, winter’s noon was more 
night-like than the depth of summer's night ; 


dim purple brooded the low skies over the | 


white earth, as Susan rode up to what had 
been Michael Hurst’s abode, while living. It 
was a small farm-house, carelessly kept out- 
side, slatternly tended within. The pretty 
Nelly Hebthwaite was pretty still ; her deli- 
cate face had never sutfered from any long- 
enduring feeling. Ifanything, its expression 
was that of plaintive sorrow ; but the soft, light 
hair had searcely a tinge of grey, the wood- 
rose tint of complexion yet remained, if not 
so brilliant as in youth; the straight nose, 


the small mouth were untouched by time. | 


Susan felt the contrast even at that moment, 


She knew that her own skin was weather- | 


beaten, furrowed, brown,—that her teeth 
were gone, and her hair grey and ragged. 
And yet she was not two years older than 
Nelly,—she had not been in youth, when she 
took account of these things, Nelly stood won- 
dering at the strange-enough horsewoman, 
who stood and panted at the door, holding 
her horse’s bridle, and refusing to enter, 

“Where is Michael Hurst ?” asked Susan, 
at last. 

“ Well, I can’t rightly say. He should have 
been at home last night, but he was off seeing 
after a public-house to be let at Ulverstone, 
fur our farm does not answer, and we were 
thinking——’ 

“He did not come home last night ?” said 
Susan, cutting short the story, and_half- 
atiirming, half-questioning by way of letting 
in a ray of the awful light before she let it 
full in, in its consuming wrath. 

“No! he’lt be stopping somewhere out 
Ulverstone ways. I’m sure we’ve need of him 
at home, for I’ve no one but lile Tommy 
to help ne tend the beasts. Things have not 
gone well with us, and we don’t keep a ser- 
vant now. But you’re trembling all over, 
maan. You'd better come in, and take some- 
thing warm, while your horse rests, ‘That's 
the stable-door, to your left.” 

Susan took her horse there ; loosened his 
girths, and rubbed him down with a wisp of 
straw. Then she looked about her for hay ; 
but the place was bare of food, and smelt 
damp and unused. She went to the house, 
thankful for the respite, and got some clap- 
bread, which she mashed up in a pail-full of 
lukewarm water. Every moment was a 
respite, and yet every moment made her 
dread the more the task that lay before her. 
It would be longer than she thought at first. 
She took the saddle off, and hung about her 
horse, which seemed somehow more like a 
friend than anything else in the world. She 
laid her cheek against its neck, and rested 
there, before returning to the house for the 
last time. 
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Eleanor had brought down one of her 
own gowns, which hung on a chair against 
the fire, and had made her unknown visitor 
a cup of hot tea. Susan could hardly bear all 
these little attentions; they choked her, and yet 
| She was so wet, so weak with fatigue and ex- 
citement that she could neither resist by 
word or by action. ‘Two children stood awk- 
| wardly about, puzzled at the scene, and even 
| Eleanor began to wish for some explanation 
of who her strange visitor was. 

“You've may-be heard him speak of me? 
I’m called Susan Dixon.” 

Nelly coloured, and avoided meeting 
Susan’s eye. 

“T’ve heard other folk speak of you. He 
never named your name.” 

This respect of silence came like balm te 
|Susan ; balm not felt or heeded at the time 
jit was applied, but very grateful in its etfects 
for all that. 

“He is at my house,” continued Susan, 
determined not to stop or quaver in the 
operation —the pain which must be in- 
flicted. 

“At your house? Yew Nook?” ques- 
jtioned Eleanor, surprised. “How came he 

there ?”—half-jealously. “ Did he take shel- 
ter from the coming storm? Tell me,—there 
is something—tell me, woman !” 

“He took no shelter. Would to God he 
had!” 

“O! would to God! would to God!” 
shrieked out Eleanor, learning all from the 
| woeful import of those dreary eyes. Her 
cries thrilled through the house; the chil- 
dren’s piping wailings and passionate cries on 
“ Daddy ! Daddy!” pierced into Susan’s very 
marrow. But she remained as still and tear- 
less as the great round face upon the clock, 

At last, in a lull of crying she said,—not 
exactly questioning—but as if partly to her- 
self,— 

“ You loved him, then ?” 

“Love him! he was my husband! He 
was the father of three bonny bairns that lie 
dead in Grasmere Churchyard. I wish you'd 
go, Susan Dixon, and let me weep without 
your watching me! I wish you’d never 
come near the place.” 

“ Alas! alas! it would not have brought 





him to life. I would have laid down my own 
to save his. My life has been so very sad! 
No one would have cared if I had died, 
Alas! alas!” 

The tone in which she said this was so 
utterly mournful and despairing that it awed 
Nelly into quiet for atime. But by-and-bye 
she said, “ 1 would not turn a dog out to do it 
harm; but the night is clear, and Tommy 
shall guide you to the Red Cow. But, O! 
I want to be alone. If you’ll come back to- 
morrow, I’ll be better, and I’ll hear all, and 
thank you for every kindness you have shown 
him,—and I do believe you’ve showed him 
kindness,—though I don’t know why.” 

Susan moved heavily and strangely, 
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She said something—her words came thick 
and unintelligible. She had had a paralytic 
stroke since she had last spoken. She could 
not go, even if she would. Nor did Eleanor, 
when she became aware of the state of the 
case, wish her to leave. She had her laid on 
her own bed, and weeping silently all the 
while for her lost husband, she nursed Susan 
like a sister. She did not know what her 
guest’s worldly position might be ; and she 
might never be repaid. Butshe sold many a| 
little trifle to purchase such small comforts 
as Susan might need. Susan, lying still and 
motionless, learnt much. It was not a severe 
stroke ; it might be the forerunner of others 
yet to come, but at some distance of time. 
But for the present she recovered, and re- 
gained much of her former health, On her 
sick-bed she matured her plans. When she 
returned to Yew Nook, she took Michael 
Hurst’s widow and children with her to live 
there, and fill up the haunted hearth with 
living forms that should banish the ghosts. 

And so it fell out that the latter days of 
Susan Dixon’s life were better than the 
former. 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
FROM KRAIOVA TO LONDON. 





Tue road through Kraiova and Orsova is 
not the nearest way to London, but it is de- 
cidedly the pleasantest in winter. With the 


exception of a few hills about Kraiova, the 
ground hardly has a single rise till within a 


stage of Orsova. It was quite exhilarating 
to scamper over it for hours together without 
halt or check. 

I passed a pleasant afternoon at Kraiova, 
aud was sumptuously entertained by the 

st-master—a Wallachian officer of some 
importance—although I had nv letter of in- 
troduction to him. Kraiova is a pretty, 
clean, comfortable place; by far the most 
inviting of the Wallachian towns, and I should 
have been by no means sorry to pass a few 
days there. It seemed to boast an agreeable 
and hospitable society. My host told me there 
were balls aud parties for every day in the| 
week during carnival time. There is capital 
shooting in the neighbourhood, a very good | 
hotel recently built, and of which the natives 
are rather proud; in short, better head- 
epee for a sporting party could hardly be 

ound in the Principalities, 

I have often felt astonished that the banks 
of the Danube should have beeu so neglected 
by English sportsmen. There is, perhaps, the | 
best shooting now left in Europe to be found | 
there. The bustard is extremely common, 
the wild goose equally so. Wild ducks, 
plovers, every sort of waterfowl, swarm in 
countless thousands, It is impossible for the 
imagination to conceive their multitude with- 
out having witnessed it. After all, too, the | 


best s!ooting-grounds are but ten days’ de-| 
lightful journey from England; passing’ 
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through all the most beautiful scenery of 
the Rhine and the Danube. Living is not 
only cheap in Wallachia, but the people are 
friendly and hospitable almost beyond belief, 
Any person of respectability would find him- 
self living at free quarters during the greater 
part of his visit. He would never be allowed 
to come within hail of a Bouyard’s house | 
without being at once asked to sojourn there | 
as long as he pleased. He would carry away 
with him many a gentle memory, and would 
witness some sceues of life so quaint and wild 
as to absolutely fascinate him, if.he have one 
spark of humour or imagination. 

While making the best of these thoughts I 
arrived, in the grey of the morning, at 
Austrian Orsova, and breakfasted on that 
odd-looking beefsteak and artilicially cut 
potatoes, which have, I think, become almost 
as naturalised in Germany as sauerkraut 
itself, From Orsova I rambied on through 
the Banat, homewards. At Szegedin begins 
the railway. It is not a very expeditious or 
well- arranged railway, but it is a great relief | 
to have arrived there, nevertheless. The 
fatigue of travelling in a_half-civilised 
country, the determined extortions of post- 
masters and out-of the way innkeepers are 
over ; and, how pleasant it.is to have escaped 
from them, no oue can tell better than the 
persecuted traveller who has just concluded 
a journey through Hungary and the Banat. 

There are things enough, however, to make 
a man sad in Hungary besides the peculations 
of hotel-keepers and the difliculties of the | 
road, Austria has never forgiven what she 
is pleased to call the rebellion of eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight ; and she rules over 
this wretched province with a rod of iron. 
It swarms with political spies. The tele- 
graph wires are always at work to convey 
orders for the arrest or official murder of some 
helpless. wretch belonging to the liberal | 
party, who may have fallen under the sus- 
picion of the paternal government. People 
are arrested in whole societies. If a genile- 
man, known or believed to hold opinions at 
variance with those of the local policeman, 
should be so indisereet as to invite a few 
friends to a supper or to a merry-making at 
his house, the chances are that their little 
festivities will be interrupted by a party of 
armed constables; aud that they will be all 
marched off together, and never heard of | 
more. Young and tenderly-nurtured women 
are not even secure from these domiciliary 
visits, and from being dragged away from 
their homes by armed men at night. Yet 
the result of all this is hardly satistactory to | 
the paternal government. It is a notorious 
fact that liberal opinions are daily gaining 
ground in spite of all these desperate and 
atrocious efforts to crush them. There | 
will as surely be another and a fearfal | 
struggle in Hungary, as that day comes after | 
darkness. The period in the world’s history | 
when a nation so powerful and high-spirited | 
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would calmly bear an organised system 
of oppression, has passed away for ever. 
In Hungary, therefore, as elsewhere, the 
duration of the government is merely a 
question of chances. The democrats, warned 
by the dreadful experience of tlie past, will 
not rise again till they have a fair prospect 
of success. ‘Then exeunt the princes of 
Hapsburg Lorraine, with their whole posse 
of policemen, gaolers, scourgers of women, 
and murderers of the innocent. 

Still, the present emperor has a little time 
allowed him, and a noble part to play in| 
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They have been so cowed and dispirited, 
that they make no sign; they stupify them- 
selves with beer and smoke, and let the 
affairs of the world go on altogether without 
their interference. ‘The race of statesmen 
and lawgivers which seemed to start so sud- 
denly into life a few years ago, had vanished 
entirely. The moral atmosphere is unhealthy 
and close, as if heavy with a thunderstorm. 
The traveller only begins to emerge into a 
purer air when he gets into Belgium ; though 
there, the state of affairs is anything but 
satisfactory. The truth is, the present state 
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history. It is in his power to become one} of Germany and the countries immediately 
of the greatest and most beloved monarchs | bordering on it, is constantly reminding one 
who ever ruled an empire. There seems) of the quaint old fable of the bundle of sticks. 
good reason to have hope in him. Young,/There is no union, no common object. If 
brave, generous, intelligent, what might he | the liberal party could once fairly understand 
not yet do to deserve the lasting esteem and | each other; if the chiefs would meet and agree 
gratitude of millions! It would be melan-| together on some means of acting in concert, 
choly indeed to disappoint hopes so grave and | their griefs might be relieved at once : but it is 
earnest. Hitherto the prospect, however, inconceivable how a people, coming obviously 
has been dark indeed. All the silliest tradi-| from a common stock, speaking the same lan- 
tions of the imperial court have been revived. | guage, having the same manners and customs, 
The constitution has been most impolitically | should be so disunited, factious, and jealous of 
abolished with every cirewmstance of scorn | each other. There are thirty-four independent 
and ignominy. The liberties of the land} sovereigns in Germany, and all are con- 
have been annihilated one after the other ;!stantly engaged in a species of social war. 
the wise and valiant have been banished in| Exch levies taxes, plays at king and courtiers, 
crowds ; the public money has been squan- | aad manages the affairs of his subjects as he 
dered on an army of six hundred thousand | pleases, Thus Germany, instead of being a 
men, which it is dangerous to employ, and| mighty whole, bearing a fair part in the 
impossible permanently to maintain; all! councils of nations and holding her share of 
honest capital and enterprise have been driven | legitimate influence throughout the world, 
from the country, till the commerce of Austria! is split up into all sorts of contemptible 
is almost entirely in the hands of Jews and! atoms, whose friendship or enmity are alike 
ee Meanwhile the a — be a = signify cron The — 
morality is about on a par with that which! verished and absurd nobility form a class 
existed in England dante? the merry reign of| apart: they will not intermarry with the 
Charles the Second. The nobles are of course | rest of the ar ; they = not - or 
the dominant faction. They are needy, ill-| associate with them on equal terms; they 
educated, and oonbaang They monopo-| will not employ themselves in useful trades 
lise all a and honours. ag is - ee _ ra pm 
justice for the poor; no security for the | entire eneath their dignity. They arro- 
middle claases, The taxes which eet the | gate wD leadiets therefore, all public em- 
lavish expenliture of the state are eked out) ployments; they swarm in the piping and 
by government lotteries, government mono-|taboring armies, and about the funny little 
polies, government railways,—everything that | courts. Every individual belonging to a 
can interfere with healthy enterprise, and| family of which the chief possesses a title, 
permanently cripple the resources of a nation. | takes the title also. Thus, it is no uncommon 
To these may be added a forced paper cur-| thing to see two or three score of counts and 
rency, usually at from thirty to seventy per} countesses bearing the same name, and all 
cent. discount and a national bankruptcy disqaalitied thereby from earning an honest 
every now and then. livelihood. 

adex on through Saxony, Prussia,| Now, we certainly have no right to judge 
Hanover, Brunswick, things are still very | other countries by our own peculiar standard 
much the same. of right and wrong ; but there must surely 

The whole of Germany seems to take | be something radically rotten in all this, and 
its tone from Austria. The constitution! the end is not yet. Germany is very much 
of Prussia exists in mame only. In!/in the same state as was France under the 
Saxony, the less said about the govern-!ancien régime. The nobility form a class 
ment the better. Hanover, and most of the} apart; they are full of silly pride and extra- 
smaller states of Germany are essentially | vagant pretension ; they are more numerous 
Russian, as far as regards the feelings and than a summer, _ quite - incon- 
sympathies of thew rulers. As for the, venient. 1e commonalty, meantime, are 
people, they seem to have fallen asleep, and} superior to them both in wealth, sense, and 
to be labouring under a kind of nightmare.! education. How long, therefore, they will 
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consent to remain despised and oppressed ? isa 
question I do not desire to answer. 

At Ostend I took boat, and a few hours 
brought me to London. 


TRUFFLES. 


I PRESUME you are cognisant of the famous 
receipt for dressing cucumber, or coweumber, 
as persons who are proud of their gentility 
pronounce it: pare it thick, slice it thin ; add 
oil, pepper, vinegar and salt, and then throw 
it out of the window. Now, what do you think 
that dishful of ugly, brown-black, mis-shapen 
balls in the restaurant’s window is good for, 
except to toss scornfully on the rubbish heap, 
without any preliminary dressing at all— 
unless it were thought worth while to reserve 
them as missiles composed of desiccated dirt 
to cast at the head of the first perjured 
witness or receiver of stolen goods whom 
fate shall conduct to the pillory? Do they 
look like anything edible by the mouth of 
humanity ? Would you not pronounce them 
as safe from attack by civilised jaws as the 
calcined loaves und the cinderfied fruits dug 
up from the housekeepers’ rooms of Pom- 
peii? Would you give a guinea a-pound 
for such repulsive-looking objects as those, 
except on the hypothesis of their rightful 
claim to a place in your own private museum 
of horrors, where they might rank with 
coprolites, fossilised spawn of gigantic ante- 
diluvian toads, or corns extracted from 
elephants’ toes and laid to ripen in rotten 
sawdust? But you may safely pay your 
guinea a-pound for them, sometimes. Be- 
cause, like hops and other capricious vege- 
tables, their price will suddenly rise so high 
as to allow you to make a satisfactory traus- 
action. Their price will also vary in the 
other direction—at the close of a productive 
black-ball summer—so as to render the 
transaction unsatisfactory. Nevertheless, you 
will have your stock of Trufiles in hand, and 
their possession ought to recompense you for 
every other disappointment. 

It is curious that the very name of things 
so distasteful to many palates, and so un- 
sightly to most eyes, should be a sort of 
watchword which epitomises the perfection 
of good cheer and the acme of the culinary 
art amongst a people who pride themselves 
on excellence in that line. The phrases, 
truffied turkey-hen and partridge with trufiles, 
are severally and separately sufficient to in- 
dicate that a grand gastronomic treat is im- 
pending. No one would combine the two 
together ; it would be overdoing the thing— 
gilding refined gold, painting the lily, and 
adding perfume to the violet. Curious, 
again, that truffles, I think—I don’t quite 
exactly know, for truffles are altogether a 
paradox, a mystery, a contradiction, an 
enigma—but I am diffidently of opinion that 
truffles derive their renown as a condiment 
not so much from their flavour as from the 
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quality of their substance. It is not the 


sense of taste alone which is peculiarly gra- 


tified, but also that of feeling and of pleasur. || 
able action and exercise of the organs em- | 
ployed in mastication and deglutition. The | 
Arab couriers prevent their salivary glands 
from falling asleep by perseveringly sucking 
pellets of gum. As a schoolboy I have 
chewed a lump of India-rubber for hours 
together. I have witnessed the performance | 
of asimilar operation, for a shorter period, 
ona mouthful of nuts. I have seen toothless | 
elderlies derive innocent satisfaction from | 
the long-continued mumbling of a morsel of | 
gristle. Truffle-eating borders upon these | 
enjoyments, besides osculating or gently touch- | 
ing upon sundry others. Young psople are | 
rarely capable of appreciating truftles, nor | 
are working-people. It requires an educa- | 
tion to understand them properly. But | 
for those gifted with the true faculty—re- | 
spectable old gentlemen, for instance, who 
have no other thought or pleasure than | 
eating and drinking—truffles are the super- | 
lative of edible substances. They are | 
sought for with avidity; they are de- | 
voured with the eyes before they reach the 
mouth; their odour causes every nerve to | 
tremble ; and the effect on the palate of the | 
ecstatic gourmand is a sensation of ineffable | 
voluptuousness, To virgin palates a slight | 
amount of apprehensive trepidation is com- | 
bined with the foretaste of anticipated plea- 
sure. On first receiving a piece of truffle | 
into your mouth, you are afraid it should 
turn out nasty, and it proves tolerably nice; 
you doubt whether you can chew it properly, 
and your molars succeed beyond your expec | 
tation. It coquettes with your palate, plays | 
with your tongue, and challenges your teeth | 
with pleasing provocation. When you have | 
got it safe, you don’t know whether to treat 
it as a bit of gutta-percha, a slice of crisp | 
carrot, a fleshy mushroom, or a solid Brazil | 
nut. It is the puzzle which pleases—the per- 
plexity which proves so piquant. With a | 
slice of beef, a baked potato, the wing of a | 
fowl, or a spoonful of green peas on your | 
plate, you go on with your meal straight- 
forwardly enough; you chat your ordinary | 
chat and finish your bottle of ordinary wine | 
with every-day indifference. But with 
coal-black slice of the subterranean fungus 
adorning the prongs of your fork, you as | 
sume the right to make gallant speeches to 
your fair neighbour opposite; you make | 
ready, present, and fire your wit, if you have | 
any, and find the best substitute you can if you 
haven’t; you put middle-aged Bordeaux 
aside, and take to ancient Burgundy; it 
short, there are truffles on the dinner-table. 
More contrarieties. It would be a shame | 
and untrue to say, that women are greater 
epicures than men ; and yet I think—I wouldn't 
positively affirm it as a Christian gentleman | 
—but I have a great idea that truffles have 
been even more highly patronised by ladies | 
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than by their lords. The only _—- I know 
succeeded in 

cultivating truffles is a female horticulturist, 

as you shall hear by-and-by. I once saw 

in the streets of a town that stands in the 


| centre of a truffle-growing district, a truffle- 


hunter arrive one blazing afternoon, with his 
of treasure-trove hanging over his 


; shoulder, followed by his pert little truffle- 
| dog and his attendant humble comrade, car- 


rying the long-handled stub or spade where- 
with the cryptogamic nuggets had been 


|| brought to light and to kitchen glory. The 
|| landlord of the hotel where I stayed (a cook 
| worthy of apotheosis after death, which I 


hope won’t take place till I have had the 


| opportunity of eating a few more of his 


dinners) caught sight of him, and laid hands 


| upon his ba 


“How much the pound?” he asked, in a 


| quarter of a syllable and an eighth of a breath. 


“Five francs,” said the fungus-finder, in- 


| differently. 


“T will take them all,” slowly and solemnly 


| interposed from behind a richly-dressed, hat- 


| wearing lady of fifty. 


“Follow me ta the 


| house, young man.” 


There was determination in her eye and 


| command in her voice. 


“But, madame, I—” protested the land- 
lord-cook. 
“Certainly, if monsieur absolutely cannot 


| do without,” rejoined the decided dame; till 


acontest of politeness rose as to who should 
yield the truffle of discord. She was so ex- 
cessively polite, so thoroughly resolved not 
to vex and annoy M. Mayonnaise by rob- 
bing his table d’héte of its handsomest 
dish, that the poor Frenchman had no help 
for it. She sailed away with the truffle- 


| hunter, the wiry little dog, the spade-bearing 


| Pylades, and the whole bag of truffles, 


driving them before her for safety’s sake. We 


had no truffles for dinner that day. 


| exciting meats ? 


Are trufiies invigorating, restorative, and 
French popular literature 


| setsup an unanimous shout in the affirma- 
| tive; and yet the matter is far from clear. 
| About truffles there is nothing proved nor 


| Ment—and yet they are. 
| of eating truffles when you are quietly 
| Supping or dining alone or in family. When 
| You eat truffles, it is always at a grand enter- 


certain; they are the Cynthias of the minute 


, Whom you must catch in a cloud, and do the 
| best you can with them afterwards. My 
| Own medical attendant, whom J have confi- 

| dentially consulted as to the constitutional 


efiects of truffles, says: As restoratives, 
wutiles are almost always taken in combina- 
tion with ‘Tokay, Burgundy, and other 


| powerful wines ; it may, therefore, be the 
| Wine alone which produces the beneficial 
| effect, if any. They are not in themselves at 


exciting, any more than mushrooms, 


_ horels, laver, cheese-mould, fern-root, bird’s- 


hest soup, or any other cryptogamous condi- 
You never dream 
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tainment, with abundance of succulent and 
high-seasoned dishes, with extra wine both 
in quantity and quality, and under the mental 
spur applied by cheerful, witty, and imagina~- 
tive conversation. I therefore do think that 
after you have been feasting on truffles, it 
will be only prudent to exercise all the self- 
control and circumspection you can. But he 
did not hint a single word about repudiating 
trufiles, friendly dinners, or little suppers to 
a moderate amount, 

My gentle readers will now perceive that 
there is more in truffles than they expected to 
find beneath their dingy warty skin. Well 
might the Messieurs Moynier fire up indig- 
nantly in the preface to their complete Trea- 
tise on the Truffle (only four hundred octavo 
pages): Many persons with whom we have con- 
versed about our work, have held this language 
to us. But there can’t be much to say about 
such a limited subject, can there? Observa- 
tions like that caused us to re-read our manu- 
script several times ; and we searched hard 
to discover lengthinesses and superfluities 
which required to be cut out or abbreviated. 
But we have found nothing of the kind. We 
have judged it indispensable to say all and 
to print all. In France, the influential 
effects of truffles spread like oil over the 
waters of society. They have even given 
their name to an epoch; Villéle’s ministry 
was called the ministére truffé. A trufiled 
paté or a truffled fowl will suffice to soothe 
an angry friend, to open the doors of a future 
father-in-law, and even to turn the key 
inside the lock of official gateways. Turkeys 
in their natural state are a source of immense 
revenue, By their aid, many a farmer pays 
his rent, many a farmer’s daughter saves her 
dowry. But in the mere financial view of 
the question, truffled turkeys claim special 
notice. Thirty years ago it was calculated 
that from the beginning of November to the 
end of February there were consumed in 
Paris three hundred truffled turkeys per 
day, or a total of thirty-six thousand. The 
average price of every turkey so prepared 
was at least twenty francs, or seven hundred 
and twenty thousand francs in all—a pretty 
tolerable sum to be put in circulation by the 
partnership between a single species of bird 
and fungus. An equal amount of money 
was assumed to be laid out in the purchase 
of the truffled fowls, pheasants, chickens, and 
partridges which tantalise the appetites of 
francless men from the windows of restau- 
rants, roasters, and charcutiers. The latter’s 
displays have often caused me to observe that 
the close relations between truffles and pigs 
are both curious, retributive, and reciprocal. 
Piggy was the first to discover the truffle for 
his own private eating ; man took the truffle 
away, and ate it himself; and man’s dog 
pushed the pig on one side, and helped his 
master in truffle-hunting instead. The pork- 
butcher now unites the two old acquaintances 
in one common grave—the paté, sausage, 
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trufiled pig’s-feet, trufiled boar’s-head, or | 
whatever other form of combination may be 
devised, As pigs were the first to uproot 
and destroy truffles, so truffles now enjoy the 
sweet revenge of increasing the shouts of joy 
and triumph which are uttered over the car- 
eases of innumerable pigs. It is a bloody 
mode of retaliation, especially in the eruel | 
cases where black-puddings are concerned. 
For the few persons who do not know, it 
may be as well to state what truffles are. 
Tuber cibarium and lycoperdon tuber are 
learned names for a curious plant ; a fungus 
which grows completely underground; a 
vegetable which has neither leaves, roots, 
flowers, nor stems, that we can perceive. 
Truffies have been found in England, in the 
downs of Wiltshire and Hampshire, and in} 
the sandy districts of Norfolk, as at Holk- | 
ham: but as drought and heat are necessary 
to their perfection, British-grown trufiles are 
worth but little. Where the vine thrives, 
there thrive truffles; in Burgundy well—| 
better move to the south. About Perigord, | 
and at the foot of the Pyrenees, the truffle | 
best produces its irregular lumps of vege- 
table flesh, There are animals that you 
would hardly take to be animals, and there 
are plants that few would believe to be 
plants. The truffle is one on the latter list, 
as wild and unmanageable in its nature as is | 
possible to be. Pliny called it the excrement | 
of the earth. Itthrives best in a mixture of | 
gravel and clay, on spots which the sun occa- | 
sionally (and occasionally only) bakes to the 
heat of a natural oven. Favourable localities 
are the slopes of hills, the skirts of woods, 
the uncultivated brinks of summer torrents 
and unrestrained brooklets, and the shadowy 
places beneath the arms of vast oaks, pop- 
lars, birches, and willows. Like mushrooms, 
truffles like to make a sudden growth after 
thunder-storms and heavy summer showers. 
It was believed that storm-clouds lay them, 
as a hen lays eggs. Some say they are found 
more plentifully at full and new moon. It is 
clear that a night search at the former bright 
riod must greatly aid the dogs in finding, 
y the dew on the ground causing the scent 
to lie. Hogs were used for the discovery of 
truffles—dogs are now. A tame grunter, 
who knew the taste of truffles, was taken out 
for a rural walk; he was sure to make a 
point at every spot where savoury odours 
arose from the ground ; his proboscis went 
to work ; a cry of exultation escaped him at 
the moment when the dainty morsel was 
attained; then came down upen him a 
shower of thundering blows with the stick ; 
his master compelled him to relinquish the 
prize, and content himself with a handful of 
acorns. Truffle dogs do not require such 
severe discipline ; they are better trained 
and better treated. ‘They are little wiry, 
bright-eyed mongrel terriers, rather inclined 
to give themselves airs. ‘They look as it 
they wanted to let you know, “You may 
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patronise me or not, just as you like. Iam 
a perfectly independent dog. If trufile-find- 
ing should happen to fail, I can at any time 
earn my living (and a comfortable one, too) 
by rat-catching.” They are taught the smell 
and taste of truffles ; they scratch the ground 
when they scent the black pearl hidden 
beneath; and a few truffles are now and then 
given them for their pains ; for man’s pro- 
pensity to trufiles is shared in common by 
dogs, foxes, wolves, and swine. 

There are many men who make a trade of 
truffle gathering without any animal assistant 
whatever. Most of those with whom 1 have 
talked on the sulject, refer the faculty (when 
manifested by men) to a kind of instinct, which 
they exercise without being able to give an 
account of it, As Fine-ear, in the fairy tale, 
could hear the grass grow, so these Fine- 
noses, or Fine-eyes, sniff or perceive the 
hidden tuber. They can look through a mill- 
stone which has no hole in the centre. They 
pretend to take rank with the treasure-dis- 
coverer's or water-diviners whom the myste- 
rious agency of a hazel rod conducts to their 
object. But in this there is nothing really 
miraculous ; the human mind cannot always 


|retrace the steps which itself has taken, Cal- 


culating boys have given correct arithmetical 
results, which they would have a difficulty in 
working out on paper. There are market- 
gardeners’ children about Paris, who, on 
looking over a bed of seedling stocks only in 
their second leaf, will tell you which will 
turn out single and which double, though 
they cannot describe the signs by which 
they are guided. As old experience doth 
attain to something like prophetic strain, 
so trufflehunters may acquire nicely-dis- 
criminating powers by practice. Outward 
symptoms for their guidance are far from 
being wanting. Where the gravelly surface 
is bare of vegetation ; where, struck witha 
stick, it gives a hollow sound ; where there 
are slight little swellings and bulgings of 
the soil; where there are certain unusual 
cracks; where tiny clouds of minute blue 
flies hover constantly over the same spot, as 
if they had found a nidus for their eggs ;— 
there is the place to search for truffles. Not, 
however, in too great a hurry; for if the 
ground is broken before the truffles are ripe, 
the bed suffers, even although the earth be 
returned immediately,—trufiles being, like 
others of their class, gregarious and social in 
their mode of growth. But the more nume- 
rous they are on the same spot, the less is the 
volume of the individual specimens. Truffles 
vary greatly in size, from two or three lines 
to five or six inches in diameter, Their 


average bigness.is less than that of a hen’s | 


egg; they seldom weigh more than seven oF 
eight ounces, though much heavier specimens 


are on record. The chances are that the four- | 
teen pound truffle, seen by Haller, was not of | 


genuine unsophisticated growth. As a general 
rule, the peasant extractors, the peasants who 
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buy up and sell again, and the local specu- 
lators, whether in Perigord, Dauphiny, or 
Provence, are not over scrupulous, They have 
divers modes of fraud which they frequently 
employ to put off inferior merchandise instead 
of first-rate, which the purchaser fancies he is 
buying. 

In the first place, they easily make large 
truffles out of little ones. The process is 
simple. They pin together, by means of 
thorns or small wooden skewers, a number 
of small truffles. The block of truffles once 
formed, they fill up all the gaps with moist 
earth; they cement with mastic or putty 
every chink till the cluster of ordinary 
truffles is taken for one enormous monster. 
Trufile-fanciers swallow the bait. The 
wonder circulates in the commercial world, 


| and is bought and sold again, like the Pigot 
| diamond, 
| phenomenon is washed, is revealed the bitter 
| truth, 


To the final consumer, when the 


Although they refuse to grow on wet land 


| (as well as in ground that has been manured) 
| yet rainy summers and wet 

| favourable to their development. 
| are correct, truffles must enter the cata- 
| logue of plants gifted with the power of 
| motion. 


—— are 
f accounts 


It has been remarked that in 


| August, when the truffle begins to ripen, 
| it rises nearer to the surface of the soil 


which covers it. It even appears to mount 


| with an elasticity of sufficient force to cause 


it occasionally to come out of the ground into 


the open air. How this is effected has not 
been stated. It is generally believed that if 
truffles are once disturbed in the ground, 
although they have no root-fibres, they cease 
to grow, and remain stationary, imbibing no 
further nutriment from the earth. They 
seem to lie there like an animal in its matrix, 
ora seed in its capsule. If left in quiet, they 
increase insensibly. The season for trufile 


| digging is from the month of October to the 
| end of December, and sometimes even up to 
| February. If not gathered when arrived at 


maturity, they rot, and their remains serve as 


| the means of reproducing a future generation 
| of tubers. 
| Sooner or later, according to the warmth of 


At the beginning of summer— 


| the weather—the little truffles are found, 
about the size of peas, reddish without and 
white within. The subterranean peas gradu- 
ally increase in bigness. At a later period, 
| they are taken up in the shape of what are 
| called white truffles, which are immature, 
and comparatively insipid in flavour. It has 
always been considered impossible to propa- 
gate truffles by artificial culture. It is‘never- 
theless stated that Madame Nagel, the pro- 
metress of the Clidteau de la Monssiére, at 
ziat, Canton of Pont-de-Vegle, hasdiscovered 
the solution of the problem. It is just, how- 
ever, to mention that the honour of the dis- 
covery (if a discovery there be) is due to her 





female servant, who advised ‘Madame, in 


—" and fifty-one, to’plant little 
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truffles, and the peelings of larger ones, at 
the foot of a hornbeam-hedge which grew in 
her garden. The attempt succeeded; the 
truffles inereased and multiplied, and, in 
fifty-three, many amateur gardeners belong- 
ing to Macon verified the fact, and recorded 
it in the journal of the horticultural society 
of that town. The spell is therefore broken ; 
trutiles have been made subjects of horticul- 
ture. It now only remains to perfect the art 
by carefully studying, in the localities them- 
selves, the nature of the soil where they grow 
spontaneously, and the conditions most 
favourable to their development. 

In the kingdom of cooks, the truffle has 
sometimes been unjustly considered as an 
auxiliary only, and not asa principal. It has 
been asserted, “The truffle isa perfume like 
roses, thyme, vanilla, saffron, garlic, or lemon; 
it ought, therefore, to be employed as a sub- 
stance communicating its special odour. Its 
flesh is strengthless and insipid, nearly as 
worthless as an orange from which the juice 
has been squeezed.” But—say French culi- 
nary artists—the truffle being thus inade- 
quately appreciated, it is easy to conceive 
into what serious errors cooks have fallen, 
and why so many of the profession are incom- 
petent to dress the tubercule. Not to recog- 
nise precious qualities in the flesh of the 
truffle, not to consider it as capable of formin 
a dish without any foreign aid, is a gran 
and fatal mistake, which has prevented the 
due enjoyment of the fungus. The French 
are circumspect in communicating to strangers 
their modes, however imperfect, of dressing 
truffles. During the few years that the 
truffie has become better known, there has 
been much vain-boasting respecting modes of 
preparation, which were stumbled on by 
chance, and persevered in without attempting 
to discover something better. Consequently, 
the knowledge of truffles and their culinary 
treatment is still in a melancholy and be- 
nighted state in many countries of civilised 
Europe. In England, scarcely any but French 
cooks make use of trufiles, which they pro- 
cure from France. Of course, those gentle- 
men, when they emigrated, carried with them 
the dark-age, barbarous methods. To the 
evils of ignorance was joined the national 
obstinacy, which will not be persuaded that 
truffles do not want to enter into combination 
with cayenne pepper, Durham mustard, and 
high-spiced sauces, which deprive the truffles 
—already injured by their long journey—of 
whatever aroma is left remaining. It is only 
lately that the English have pronounced in 
favour of truffles, and that the consumption 
has mounted beyond the merest trifle. All 
the truffles consumed in England by the 
gourmand ‘world come from France. They 
are sent over fresh during the season, and 
are- afterwards ‘preserved in bottles. The 
fresh ones may be good ; but the chances are 


against the quality of ‘those in bottles. In 
general, the English are inferior connoisseurs 
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in affairs of the table—they do not stand 
first-rate as gastrosophs. The alliance will 
probably enlarge their views and improve 
their faculties in that important respect. 
Hitherto, the British palate has not been apt 
to appreciate the perfection and delicacy of 
dishes finished off with the height of artistic 
excellence. The infatuation of eating under- 
done meat has rendered it insensible to the 
sublimities of gourmandise. But trufiles are 
beginning to make their way. 

oulouse, from its position, has excellent 
truffles, which are more studiously manipu- 
lated than in many other parts of France. 
Toulouse has no truffle-merchants, properly 
so called ; the preparation of the article is in 
the hands of persons, who make it up in 
pités, in terrines, or earthen pans covered 
with grease, in pots, and in tin-cases with 
fowl or game. In listening to the language 
and the Garonienne assurance of these gentry, 
you would believe them to be in possession of 
the most advanced secrets of the gastronomic 
art. They fix the price current, and despatch 
their circulars to every great person in the 
four quarters of the world. In all the towns 
and villages of Perigord, truffles are employed 
as at Toulouse, with the exception of a 
few slight differences. Fowls and game 
are manipulated “aux truffes,” after a preli- 
minary cooking in boiling fat, a seasoning, 
and a spicing. But in Perigord the atrocity 
is committed of peeling the truffles and 
pounding the rind to enter into the compo- 
sition of stuffings—a villanous — of roguery, 
seeing that the asperities of the tuber do not 
contain an atom of its perfume. A great 
number of small towns, all situated in this 
part of France, have an enormous renown for 
the preparation of truffles in the above-men- 
tioned forms, and also in galantines, or boned 
fowls. Some of the principal are—Ruffec, 
seeey, Barbézieux, Angouléme (where 
naughty men steep truffles in water, to make 
them weigh heavier), Limoges, Brives, Sarlat, 
Souillac, Bergérac, and Nérac; but at the 
last place, they are apt to be too heavy- 
handed with bacon and spices. Cunning vir- 
tuosi hereabouts hold to the doctrine that 
to make a perfect truffled turkey, the truffles 
ought to be introduced immediately after the 
hird is killed and plucked. 

The Alsacians, and notably the people of 
Strasbourg, have the merit of rendering due 
justice to truffles. eae mostly rule 
the culinary art. Some half a score of these 
personages in Strasbourg are the sole makers 
of the immense number of truffled goose-liver 
pies which are spread throughout the face of 
the globe. Some of them are extremely rich, 
and consider themselves of no little import- 
ance, in consequence of their frequent inter- 
course with nobles and millionnaires, A 
singular adventure happened to one of 
them. A distinguished person from Germany 
gave this pastrycook an order for a truffled 
goose-liver p&té of enormous dimensions, 
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| which were indicated by making a circle | 
with the finger on an unusually large dining- | 
table. If historians do not err, six hundred | 
francs was the price agreed on. Four-and- | 
twenty hours were allowed for its delivery, 
a handsome sum on account was paid, and a | 
penalty in case of failure was fixed, more to 
insure exactitude than as any indemnity to | 
the illustrious personage. The artist was by | 
no means surprised at receiving such a com- 
mission, because he was aware that the Ger- 
mans are fond of setting large joints upon 
their table. It is not rare to see a whole roe | 
buck figuring in the midst of a substantial 
dinner. 
Our pfté-maker, overjoyed beyond mea- 
sure at the order he had received, imme- 
diately went to work, suspended his other | 
labours, slaughtered hecatombs of geese, pro- || 
cured the required supply of livers, recruited | 
several supernumerary assistants, kneaded 
the paste, and began by laying the foundation 
of the paté, which promised to assume the 
proportions of a brewer’s mash-tub. That | 
done, and the circumferential wall of crust 
built round it, he filled his p4té, trimmed it, 
affixed the decorative architecture, put the 
top on, and added the glazing. It was 
already a charming edifice, Sighly finished in || 
the composite order. Night was far advanced 
when the exploit was completed. It was the 
proudest day of his life. He marched in 
ecstacy round his marvellous work. He 
regaled his aides-de-camp with bumpers of | 
Rhine wine. One thing alone annoyed him ; 
—that there would not be time to carry this 
master-piece in triumph through every street 
of the town. In short, after a few moments’ | 
delay, naturally enough, spent in copious | 
libations, the oven was heated, its tempera- 
ture tested, and at last the pAté, borne by four 
of the most eminent disciples, presented 
itself at the oven-door. But,—overwhelming 
sorrow,—he abruptly retreated three paces 
backwards, smitten with sudden stupefaction. 


The oven-door was too narrow —too narrow | 


by half! “Malediction, rage, despair,” they 
shouted. “We are lost—undone!” “The 
reputation of my old-established house is | 
destroyed,” said the chief. “Kill me, my | 
friends. I cannot survive the blow.” | 
They tried in vain, in all directions, to get 
the p4té in cornerwise or anyhow. Thetime | 
was spent in useless lamentations, until the 
moment of delivery arrived. “If I lose the 
paté, I had better not lose my custemer ;” a | 
reflection which helped to calm his agitation. | 
He resigned himself to fate, waited on his | 
patron, and cotton nightcap in hand, stated 
the unfortunate disappointment with the | 
humblest expressions of penitent affliction. | 
The great man only laughed, like an apathetic | 
German as he was, gave up the instalment 
already paid, and closed bien with the con- 
solatory advice, “Mein Herr, de next time 
you make a grand pété, you vill take your | 
timensions petter !” 
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